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Im the Pacific West -AUNSET 
has more subscribers than 
any other non-fiction 
magazine in existence. 











Wasi WEATHER is football 
weather—and driving weather, too. 
Don’t miss the thrills of either! 





Now that oil companies are sell- 
ing Ethyl at only 2¢ a gallon over 
the price of “regular,” it costs only 
about seventy cents a month extra, 
on the average, to get the world’s 
highest quality gasoline. 

And for that small sum you make 
real dollar savings in _ lessened 


repair bills, fewer carbon removals, 





less oil used—not to speak of the 


DONT MISS THE 
KICK-OFF! 





fun you get from driving a more 


responsive Car. 

Since the price reduction, thou- 
sands of motorists have switched 
to Ethyl. Join them today and 
prove for yourself that the neat best 
thing to a brand new car is Ethyl in 
your present car. Ethyl Gasoline 
Corporation, New York City. 
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NEXT TIME STOP AT THE ETHYL PUMP 
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FOR THE COMI OF GASOLINES 


exclusively with 76 + Ethyl. 

By the skillful blending of 
Ethyl and the famous 76 gasoline 
—(which, itself, is highest in nat- 


THE modern high compression 
car is as exacting in its fuel re- 
quirements as its owner is in his 
demands for perfection in motor 
performance. Both can quickly 
recognize a superior gasoline. — 
That is why so many of the 


Pacific Coast’s fine cars are fueled 


ural anti-knock fractions)—the 


Union Oil Company has produced 


76*KTHYL 


a gasoline of tremendous power, 
smoothness, and flexibility —with 
absolute freedom from knocking. 

Enjoy the best performance the 
manufacturer has built into your 
high compression motor. Change 


to 76 + Ethyl. Do it today. 
UNION OIL COMPANY 


Cc 














ITH serious minded educators and 

authors on all sides urging us to 
bend every effort to “improve ourselves,” 
to budget our time as rigidly as our in- 
comes that no precious moment may be 
wasted, let’s not forget that it is wise 
sometimes just to be foolish. 

Life is real, life is earnest, of course. 
None of us who have reached years of more or less discretion 
and have lived through a depression need be told that. It 
is grim and difficult enough, in spots, without making it 
grimmer and harder by holding stern and unrelaxing to the 
plowshares of duty. Let’s stop and smile, or chuckle, or 
laugh right out loud once in a while, when occasion arises. 

Most of the bits of foolishness that give us the greatest 
relaxation are entirely unplanned and unscheduled. Fathers 
and mothers of youngsters have their problems, of course, 
but they have a never-failing source of amusement and fun 
right at hand to balance the worries. Little remarks that 
are not even laughable when quoted may be deliciously 
funny when made. A dog or a cat will furnish constant 
comedy for any household, while a dog and a cat in the same 
house are more than twice as much fun as either one alone. 
Wire-haired Paddy, with her shaggy little head cocked side- 
wise as she searches for her “‘squeaky,”’ forces a smile through 
any maze of worry frowns. Stripe, choosing the cold ashes 
of the new fireplace as a grand place to bury a bone, wins a 
laugh from his owners, on their way to the hospital. Fritter, 
the cat, always a picture of outraged dignity in coal black 
accented by startling white whiskers, is amusing when he 
is doing nothing clever at all; but when he calmly walks 
into the midst of a game of solitaire and lies down, he brings 
chortles of exasperated appreciation for his impudence. 

I am in favor of wasting some time each day in foolish 
fun. I am not in favor of budgeting smiles and laughter. 
They must be spontaneous or they are meaningless. Nothing 
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is much more depressing than a polite, 
forced laugh, nothing more heartening 
than a genuinely mirthful one. 

Some persons can go off into gales of 
laughter over foolishness that others 
could not possibly conceive as being 
funny. But even these latter poor souls 
can learn to be a little bit silly. 

Did it ever occur to you that persons who can laugh to- 
gether rarely quarrel or disagree seriously? It is remarkable, 
too, how often some absurd, silly rejoinder to a critical 
remark will avert an argument. One simply cannot start a 
quarrel while struggling with a giggle or a grin. 

It is worth while, if you are inclined to be morose or 
irritable, to practice being frivolously foolish with your fam- 
ily, or those with whom you are thrown in closest contact 
constantly. Some persons, you know, are immensely clever 
when stimulated by a social occasion, but are dull and crusty 
with those nearest and dearest to them. A spirit of light- 
heartedness and fun can be developed, with practice, just 
as any of the more solid virtues can be cultivated. 

You are living in the West. Don’t plan to spend all your 
time in self-improvement. Don’t stay indoors all the time, 
working and struggling with ever-present worries. Get out- 
doors often, in sun or rain. Laugh at the antics of your 
own or your neighbors’ children and dogs and kittens, and 
forget your caustic criticisms of them. Enjoy the sauciness 
of the chipmunks and the craftiness of the trade-rat in your 
mountain camp. Let yourself be amused at simple things— 
things without point or consequence. Remember, even 
dramatic tragedies have their comedy relief. Don’t try to 
save up all your fun for sometime in the misty future, when 
you shall have straightened out all your problems. Laughter, 
the life-saver, the sanity-saver, is one thing that you can 
spend as you go along, amd have more at the end than at 
the beginning.—G. A. C. 
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“One circumstance must be observed by all who travel in Mexican 
territory. There is not one human being or passing object to be 
seen that is not in itself a picture, or which would not form a good 


subject for the pencil.” 





THE FLOWER GIRLS OF XOCHIMILCO 


SO close is Mexico, so easy to visit, 
that it is strange so few Americans 
have seen it. A trip to Mexico City 
is no more trouble now than a trip 
to Chicago. Visit Mexico this win- 
ter. The winter climate is delightful 
and there will be many gay fiestas 
during the holidays. 

At Los Angeles you board a mod- 
ern Pullman car. This car is your 
home clear to Mexico City, but out- 
side your window a civilization 
centuries-old passes in review. Maz- 
atlan, where the movies find their 
“South Seas” atmosphere . . . the 
wild barrancas, region of impene- 
trable gorges and mountains... 
Guadalajara, where the famous To- 
nola pottery is sold and “bubble 
glass” is made. Then Mexico City 
(7000 feet above the sea), home of 
over a million people, famous for 
its continental atmosphere and _ its 
climate. Here you will find modern 


hotels and restaurants. And this will 
be the center of your Mexico adven- 
turing . . . to Chapultepec, where 
Montezuma had his human zoo... 
to Xochimilco’s floating gardens... 
to Oaxaca, whose market place on 
Saturday is a tourist’s dream... to 
other picturesque places with their 
unpronounceable names: Tixtlahuaca, 
Huexolotitlan, Suchilquitongo. 


LOW FARES 


Very low excursion roundtrip fares 
will be in effect every day this win- 
ter. For example, about $96 round- 
trip from Los Angeles to Mexico 
City, $107 from San Francisco, with 
similar fares from most other points. 
Southern Pacific maintains thru Pull- 
man service from Los Angeles to 
Mexico City, via the picturesque 
West Coast Route, with excellent 
dining car service. 


For the free booklet, “Pictorial Mexico’ and detailed information, write 
F. S. McGINNIS, 65 Market St., San Francisco, H. P. MONAHAN, Pacific 
Electric Bldg., Los Angeles, or J. AA ORMANDY, 705 Pacific Bldg., Portland. 


Southern Pacific 
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WELCOME 


to a LAND of 


TREASURE 





JAPAN 


Join the treasure-seekers who are 
sailing across the Pacific to Japan 
this year—and enjoy the welcome 
that Japan is forever making 
ready for her visitors. 


The trip is easy and astonishingly 
inexpensive, with steamship fares 
the lowest in the world, consider- 
ing service and the distance 
traveled—and the yen exchange 
strongly in your favor. The Japan 
Tourist Bureau provides a series 
of all-inclusive tours to show you 
the Empire’s choicest regions at 
the lowest possible cost. Write 
today for a booklet detailing these 
fascinating itineraries. 


Full information will be furnished by any 
tourist agency, or by the Fapan Tourist 
Bureau c/o Fapanese Gov't Railways, One 
Madison Ave., N. Y. C. or Chamber of 
Commerce Bidg., 1151 So. Broadway, Los 
Angeles, Calif. or c/o Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha, 545 Fifth Ave., N.Y. C. 


HPA TN 


TOURIST BUREAU 
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Travel 


ERHAPS it isn’t fair to talk vaca- 
tion so late in the season, but by so 
doing we can accomplish two ends. We 
can give the late vacationist an excellent 
suggestion, and we can get some of the 
enthusiasm off our chest before we be- 
come a complete bore to all our friends! 
Yes—we’ve been dude ranching again. 
This time at a Dude Ranch in the Sierra 
foothills out of Fresno, California, where, 
in the course of a few weeks, we learned 
to sit the saddle like a true western rider; 
to dive for rocks at the river bottom; to 
spin a rope; and to shoot a gun! All of 
which covers only a small part of the 
fun and thrills of a dude ranch vacation. 
This particular ranch was once the site 
of tribes of Digger Indians and likewise 
of some rather hair-raising and dramatic 
bandit history of early California days, 
which accounts for the tall tales that are 
told around the camp fire. 
Due to good climatic conditions 
throughout New Mexico, Arizona and 
California, many of the dude ranches in 
those states are open the year around. 
Crisp clear days of fall and winter are 
exceptionally good for horseback riding 
and hiking. Night time brings a camp 
fire, or perhaps a gathering around the 
large stone fireplace in the ranch house, 
adding to the joy and comradeship of 
the informal life on the dude-ranch. It 
is the sort of life that gets under the 
| skin, and even as we sit in our cozy little 
'green office our mind wanders back to 
the ranch—we can smell the very-out-of- 
doors, feel little Gypsy’s soft nose rub- 
| bing against our arm, and hear her 
| friendly whinny in the morning, or we 
| are suddenly back at the river lying lazy 
| in the sun on a raft midstream, or sitting 
junder the stars at camp fire while a 
| cowboy sings in a plaintive voice about 
|the “Red River Valley,” and we wink 
back at the moon too big to be true— 
ho hum! That’s what it does to one. 
Descriptive folders on western dude 
ranches are available for a three-cent 
stamp. Rates vary from $35 a week up, 
including the use of a horse. 





We Motor to Death Valley 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

My wife and I plan to drive to Death Valley in 
October. Will you please give us particulars as to 
which is the best route and what the distance is from 
here? How are the roads? By the way, October is 
not too early for this trip, is it?—H. H., Stockton, 
California. 

October to May is the regular season 
in Death Valley, and a trip to the desert 
in October will be delightful. From 
Stockton, Highway No. $9 brings the 
motorist to Fresno and Bakersfield over 








excellent paved highway. From Bakers- 


19:33. * 


Sunset 


Service 


field we like to suggest the route via 
Freeman Junction to Olancha, this route 
being pavement and oiled gravel. From 
Olancha the road to Furnace Creek is a 
good dirt road with some grades, de- 
scending into the valley by way of Stove 
Pipe Wells. This route is approximately 
550 miles from your city. For variation, 
it would be interesting to plan to return 
by way of Barstow, across the Mojave 
Desert to Bakersfield and then home via 
No. 99. (Approximately 600 miles.) 
This route is paved and oiled gravel, and 
graded desert road in sections. It is 
always best to check up with your near- 
est automobile club as to latest road 
reports covering your intended route. 
We have sent you booklets descriptive 
of Death Valley, and a helpful leaflet 
entitled, “Interesting Things to See and 
Do in Death Valley.” 


What the Peso Buys 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 


Thank you for the booklet on “Colorful Mexico.” 
I have enjoyed reading it very much, and amj{ooking 
forward to my trip this fall. By the way, how long 
does it take from Los Angeles to Mexico City by 
train? What is the rate of exchange in Mexico now? 
What clothing will I need in Mexico City? And 
how much is the tourist permit? Thank you for 
your help.—G. S., Portland, Oregon. 


Many persons are under the impres- 
sion that Mexico, being a foreign coun- 
try, is reached only after days of tire- 
some travel. Quite the contrary. Using 
the El Paso or central route, Mexico 
City is only 66 hours from Los Angeles 
by train; 80 hours from San Francisco; 
1o1 hours from Portland; and 107 hours 
from Seattle. Using the Nogales or 
West Coast route requires about a half 
day longer. It is interesting to use one 
route going and another returning. At 
present the rate of exchange on the 
Mexican peso is three pesos to the 
dollar. A double room with bath at the 
Ritz or Geneve Hotels may be had for 
from 5 to 15 pesos, and food may be 
had for from 3 to 4 pesos a day. The 
Geneve Hotel, by the way, is located a 
little on the outskirts near the American 
Embassy in Mexico City, and is one of 
the most popular hotels with American 
tourists. The climate in Mexico City 
is somewhat comparable to that of San 
Francisco, so regular fall clothes will be 
suitable for your trip. The tourist per- 
mit necessary when visiting Mexico may 
be secured from any Mexican Consulate. 
The document is good for six months, 
and the fee is one dollar. Incidentally 
you would find it helpful and interesting 
to read oné or two good guide books in 
preparation for your trip. ‘Mexican 
Holiday,” by Anita Brenner ($2.50), and 
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“Mexican Guide,” by Frances Toors | 
($1.00), are both excellent. We have 
just received a supply of folders on some 

of the leading hotels in Mexico City, and 

have sent copies to you. 


Sierra Pack Trips | 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

Is October too late to take a pack trip in the Sierra? | 
We had thought of a trip into the Kern or Kings 
River country, and are particularly interested in 
deer hunting. Are there any packing companies 
that make trips as late as October?—R. R., Holly- 
wood, California. 


Deer are plentiful in the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains, and the season does not 
close until October 15. There are a num- | 
ber of packers in the regions about which | 
you ask, and any one of them would be | 
glad to take you out this month. We 
are sending you descriptive folders. The 
trip to Mt. Whitney and into the Kern 
and Kings River country is one of the | 
most popular trips, according to one of | 
the packers. The folders will give you 
detailed information with regard to 
rates, etc. 





Wardrobe for Hawaii 
Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

Is this a good time of year to visit Hawati? I 
should appreciate any booklets you can send me 
with regard to such a trip. Would you be good 
enough to give me some suggestions as to what sort 
of clothing I would need?—G. S., Reno, Nevada. 

There is really no “best”’ time to visit 
Hawaii—it is a land of perpetual sun- 
shine and flowers. October, by the way, 
is the month of flower shows in Hawaii. 
Do not let clothing give you too much 
concern. You wear down there the same 
sort of clothing you would wear during 
summer at home. First class passengers 
on board ship usually dress formally for 
dinner, while cabin class passengers do 
not. We have compiled a list of clothing 
suggestions for a trip to Hawaii covering 
the requirements both on board ship and 
while in the Islands, and we have sent 
a copy to you. Literature on all-expense | 
tours to Hawaii has also been sent. 





Here and There 


Next year (1934) will be the 3ooth| 
anniversary of the first Oberammergau | 
Passion Play commemorated by a spe- 
cial series of performances and aug- 
mented by an interesting history play 
depicting the great events of the Thirty 
Years’ War. It was this war that led to 
the famous vow of the people of Oberam- 
mergau to re-enact the Passion of the 
Christ every ten years. Remember 1934 
and the Passion Play; plan to include it 
in your European itinerary for next year. 

x * 

The fall colorings of trees and shrubs 
add to the delight of a trip to our na- 
tional parks this time of year. Sequoia 
National Park is particularly lovely in 
the fall. Among the other parks that 
are open the year around is Yosemite 
of well-known beauty and grandeur; the 
Grand Canyon (south rim); the Carls- 
bad Caverns, some of the largest under- 
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The talk of the travel world! . .“Mariposa”, 
“Monterey” and “Lurline”, great, new Ameri- 
can ships. (A new school of thought in ma- 
rine luxury and comfort.) Youthful Hawaii 
—jewel of the Pacific. The combination that 
is making travel take on new life. 


~ There’s something about this voyage dif_i- 
cult to put into words—like the sparkle of 
champagne and the glow it sends through 
you. 

~ You'll discover it even in such prosaic 
guise as food. A cuisine that pampers the 
palate (and creates new honors for chefs) 
presented by a staff so skilled, so numerous, 
five hundred may be served as easily as five. 


~ A fine perfection of knowing-how-to- 
please, you’Il find all about you, holding good 
living in the palm of its hand, multiplying 
pleasures by pleasures, making days seem 
like hours you wish could be weeks. 

~ If “attitudes” and “platitudes” weary; if 
you re interested in new ways of living, play- 
ing and resting; if you appreciate pastel 
skies, tropic sunshine and an island-garden 
of flowers girdled with satin-smooth waves; 
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Dining Saloon aboard S.S. Mariposa 


—then follow summer to Hawaii, where a 
year is “twelve times May”. At a cost that 
won’t make you budget-conscious. 

~ Iftime matters,remember Matson-Oceanic 
ships have quickened transit from California 
to Hawaii, so that within a three-weeks’ trip 
you may conjure from the calendar twelve 
full days in Hawaii. 


South Seas 


NEW ZEALAND ~ AUSTRALIA 
via Hawaii, Samoa and Fiji 
Travel cultivated-to-its-zenith by the distin- 
guished “Mariposa” and “Monterey”. A voy- 
age that matches the gleam of South Seas 
coral lagoons ... tops the fascination of the 
mystic Southern Cross. New, unsurpassed 
speed, service and luxury to new frontiers. 
New Zealand barely 15 days away, Australia 
a brief 18 days. Low fares and All-expense 
tours make dollars work like dervishes. 


Doesn’t imagination argue plausibly? Then 
why not resolve to discuss a South Seas voy- 
age with your travel agent or our offices. 


Portland . San Diego 
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SUNS 


SAN FRANCISCO and 
VICTORIAsce.c.)2n.cSEATTLE 


Sail with “Santa” speed and luxury . . . along 
the captivating Pacific Coast. New “Santa” 
liners . . . finest, fastest ever known in Pacific 
Coastwise service! With fares so low, no one 
need miss these exclusive thrills. 


Dine under the stars, in a promenade-deck din- 
ing saloon, with sky-revealing, movable dome! 
Dance in a night club with an international 
sparkle! Swim in America’s largest sea-going 
outdoor tile plunge! FIRST ships to have 
all First Class outside staterooms with private 
bath. Only 39 hours, San Francisco to Victoria; 
46 to Seattle. 


As low as $25 one way; $37.50 round trip be- 
tween San Francisco and Northwest— First 
Class outside stateroom with bath. Marvelous 
meals, smart sports, gay diversions—all in- 
cluded in fare. $5 to $15 takes your car. 





New Sea SANTAELENA « SANTA PAULA 
Marvels SANTALUCIA 


HAVANA & 
NEW YORE: 


MEXICO - GUATEMALA - EL SALVADOR - PANAMA 
COLOMBIA CUBA and PANAMA CANAL 
Only GRACE LINE includes leisurely shore 
excursions in 6 intriguing Latin-American lands, 
on a 17-day luxury-voyage to New York! 
Fares on Cabin Liners $145 and $150 from 
California to New York! 














Take your car for $100 





Details at any travel agency, railroad ticket office or 


GRACE LINE 


San Francisco, 2 Pine St. - Los Angeles, 525 W. 6th St. 
Seattle, 1308 4th Ave. « Victoria(B. C.) 817 Gov't St. 
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Sunset Travel Service 
(Continued from page 7) 


ground caverns in the world where 
geologists have traced deposits as far 
back as the Permian period some 200 
million years ago; and Mt. Rainier Na- 
tional Park, a few hours’ run from Port- 
land or Seattle, and one of the beauty 
spots of the Northwest. Booklets are 
available on these various parks for a 
three-cent stamp. 

* * 

Another Mediterranean Cruise of un- 
usual and diversified itinerary will sail 
from New York February 8, 1934, for 
Mediterranean ports, Palestine and 
Egypt. The cruise will take 58 days of 
smooth sailing in the sunny south, on a 
large: comfortable liner. The all-inclu- 
sive tour price is $295 and up for tourist 
class; and $595 and up for first class. 
Write for additional details. 

x * 

The new three-miles-a-minute planes 
recently put into the trans-continental 
service have now been put into the Paci- 
fic Coast service also, offering a fast and 
frequent schedule up and down the West 
Coast. The trip is made between Los 
Angeles and San Francisco in 2 hours 
and 10 minutes; between San Francisco 
and Portland, 4 hours and 40 minutes; 
Portland and Seattle, 1 hour and 8 min- 
utes. Write for a schedule and rates. 

* * 

The temperature in the Canal Zone 
region varies only a few degrees the 
year around. For the finishing touch on 
the summer coat of tan we could recom- 
mend nothing better than a short trip 
to Panama. There are any number of 
steamship services down that way, de- 
pending upon the time one has to spend. 
The round trip may be made in as little 
as 17 days from Los Angeles and 19 days 
from San Francisco; or a leisurely trip 
| may be made in three weeks round trip. 
Rates vary from $135 round trip and up; 
|and from $160 round trip all-inclusive, 
| and up. Write for additional information. 





¢ SANTA ROSA | 
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WORLD’S FASTEST 
MULTI-MOTOR SERVICE 


New Boeing planes ... 2 Pilots... 

Stewardess service ... Radio... 

Roomy, quiet cabins... Lavatory. 
Following examples of time and 
fares from San Francisco -Oakland 
are typical of those applying from 
San Diego, Los Angeles, Portland, 
Tacoma, Seattle, and Spokane. 


4% Hrs. Salt Lake. . . $ 41.52 
10% Hrs.Omaha ... 95.76 
13 Hrs. Kansas City. . 106.39 
14 Hrs. CHICAGO. . * 115.00 
17 Hrs. Cleveland . . 130.00 


21% Hrs. Washington . . 152.00 
20 Hrs.NEW YORK . . 160.00 


* * * 
Fastest multi-motor service be- 
tween Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, 
Sacramento, Oakland, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, and San Diego. 
Only non-stop multi-motor service 
San Francisco to Los Angeles. 


For tickets and information call 
United Air Lines Ticket Offices 


or Hotels; Postal and Western Union Offices 
and Leading Travel Bureaus 


55,000,000 
Miles Flying Experience 


* 





§.9-LURLINE 


81 DAYS - 18 PORTS - 24,000 MILES 
From $1000 
INCLUDING SHORE EXCURSIONS 


On the aristocrat of cruise-ships, the luxuri- 
ous new “‘Lurline“’. Exploring horizons that 
lured Stevenson, London, Cook, Perry. South 





Game Fishing | 


HILE striped bass are almost 
exclusively California fish and not 
found in the other Western states, it 
| seems to me that with so many tourists 
| visiting California a few words should 
| be said about this fine game fish. 
Striped bass may be taken in all of 
the sloughs, rivers and bays of Central 
| California, and at the ocean beaches as | 
well. These fish are limited to the ter-| 
ritory in the San Francisco Bay area, 
the lower Sacramento Valley, upper San 
Joaquin Valley and along the beaches 
|from the southern part of Monterey 
| Bay to the Russian River, which is 
| about 70 miles north of San Francisco. 
The season is open the year around 





Seas, New Zealand, Australia, New Guinea, 
Java, Malaya, Orient. Lands languorous, 
jungle-bordered, incense-spiced! PEIPING, 
BALI included! ANGKOR WAT and BORO- 
BOEDOER optional. Long experience assures 
ship and shore perfection. 


SAILS from San Francisco Jan. 23 
from Los Angeles Jan. 24 
Returning to San Francisco April 14, 1934 





Prospectus at your 
travel agency or 


THE OCEANIC STEAMSHIP CO. 
MATSON LINE 

San Francisco * Los Angeles . 

Port'and + San Diego 


Seattle 
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for angling, and the fish run from the 
little fellows of two or three pounds up 
to 50 pounds or more. The best spots 
are in the lower parts of the Sacramento 
and San Joaquin Rivers and tributary 
sloughs in the vicinity of Martinez, 
Antioch, Rio Vista, Vallejo, Napa, in 
San Francisco Bay near Greenbrae and 
San Rafael, and at the beaches near San 
Francisco. When a “run” is on at the 
beaches there are hundreds of surf 
casters out every day. Striped bass up 
to 50 pounds in weight have been taken 
from the beaches in San Francisco and 
from the piers as well, and fish running 
from 15 to 30 pounds are quite common 
when the big fish are feeding close to 
shore. 

Visitors to Central California who 
wish to try striped bass fishing can get 
local informaticn as to where bass are 
biting at any of the sporting goods 
stores and bait shops.—J. P. Cuenin. 





RE you planning a trip? Is it a 

week-end jaunt or a tour around 
the world? Whatever your plans, just 
drop us a line for information! Your 
letter will receive a personal reply. 
Be sure to enclose postage or a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope for our reply. 
—Travel Editor. 











Rambles in Europe 
With Jane C. Higbie 
War—and a Wedding Veil 


i ND now to Brussels,” said my 

friend one summer morning. 
“There I shall buy my wedding veil. 
I can hardly wait to see it.” 

We had marvelled at the rich treasure 
house of Antwerp’s art galleries, and at 
the quaintness of the city. We had 
strolled through her parks, eating hot 
fried potatoes from a paper sack, and 
an endless variety of delicious pickles, 
both bought at street stands just as we 
buy peanuts at home. 

Shortly we were in Brussels—a small 
city, but one of Europe’s most interest- 
ing capitals. It is often called the “Paris 
of the Netherlands” because of its music 
and social gayety; and it is the lace- 
center of the world. The veil was pur- 
chased in one of those fascinating shops 
displaying priceless examples of an an- 
cient art, as beautiful as any possible 








product of a painter’s brush, and dear | 


to the heart of all women. 

Returning from a visit to the Edith 
Cavel monument, this martyr’s history 
reminded us that Brussels had been the 
center of the war area of the “black 
days” of 1917-18, when the names of 
Liege, Louvain, Lille, were upon the 
printed pages of the world. 

Before a sidewalk cafe we were ac- 
costed by a sturdy lad who offered his 
services as guide. No guide for us, but 
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...See Manila in 
style from a native 
taxi—the"Caratella,” 
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Go as you please 


ROUND tHe WORLD 
$749 First Class 


weg > 













Visit 21 ports in 14 different countries 


No other trip can equal a trip Round 
the World. And here is one that adds un- 
dreamed of privileges to a First Class fare 
so low you'll find just staying at home 
would probably cost you more! 

President Liners sail every week from 
San Francisco and Los Angeles to the 
Orient and Round the World. Sailing out 
on one, you may stopover as you like in 
any or all of fourteen countries, then con- 
tinue your trip on the next or another of 
these famous ships. Take 85 days or two 
full years to complete your journey, stop- 
ping over when and where you choose. 

Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong, Manila, Singapore, Penang, 
Colombo, Bombay, Port Said, Alexandria, 
Naples, Genoa, Marseilles—these aresome 
of the 21 fascinating seaports you visit. 

Experienced world travelers choose 
President Liners quite as much for the 
people they meet on board as for the fine 
accommodations and the celebrated food. 
Good companions make a voyage, and 


these you will always find— people who 
make the easy informality that is a great 
tradition of these ships. 

Ask your nearest travel agent to show 
you pictures of the President Liners’ 
roomy decks and charming public rooms. 
Look especially at the large, airy state- 
rooms that are all outside—high midship, 
with real beds and all conveniences. And 
look over a menu or two, chosen at ran- 
dom. Throughout the world it is a real 
honor to be invited aboard a President 
Liner for luncheon or for dinner! 

Your travel agent or any of our offices 
will gladly tell you of our other services: 
Between California and New York via 
the Panama Canal and Havana, and to 
the Orient via Hawaii and the Sunshine 
Route or via the Short Route from Seattle. 





311 California Street, San Francisco . 514 West 
Sixth Street, Los Angeles . Fourth at University, 
Seattle . Broadway Pier, San Diego . 634 S. W. 
Broadway, Portland . 1021 Pacific Ave., Tacoma, 
Wash. . 465 Howe Street, Vancouver, B. C. 


Deller Steamship Loos DQ LLAR Guericen Mit Luc 
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* GOLDEN 
SOUTH 






Karkloof Falls in Natal, one of the many 
fascinating waterfalls of South Africa 


HERE’S gold in 
South Africa — more 
than half of the world’s 
annual output flows from 
the mile-and-a-half deep 


mines of Johannesburg! 


There are floods of golden 
sunshine and a climate 
that recalls the golden 
glow of youth! 


There are golden days ot 
sight-seeing amid treasures 
of scenic beauty! 


—And there are golden 
memories of fascinating 
adventure for those who 
visit this land of colortul 
contrast—of mystery and 
romance! 








A Zulu “‘Induna’”’ 
(chief) salutes at 


the porto of 


his hut. 


The rare White 
Rhinoceros. 
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For full information address: 
American Express Company 
65 Broadway, New York 
or 

Thomas Cook & Son—Wagons-Lits, Inc., 

587 Fifth Avenue, New York 
or any office of the American Express Co, 
or Thomas Cook & Son—Wagons-Lits, Inc. 
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learning that his sister was a fine lace- 
maker, we went to visit her in a dark 
stone house nearby. For twenty years 
she had lived and made a home for the 
young brother and sister by the industry 
of her needle, and her sad eyes told a 
story which I later learned. 

On the eve of her marriage came the 
invasion of Liege by the Germans. Her 
young lover was killed, and her parents 
perished in the ruins of their shattered 
home. The young girl fled with the 
baby sister into even greater danger— 
that of capture and abuse such as we, 
safe in our own homes, can not imagine. 

Now the dark head, prematurely -sil- 


| vered, bent above the frame of her lace- 


making, as she wove for me a priceless 
wedding veil, which would adorn the 
head of a young friend in America. Into 
each dainty dot and graceful scroll she 
stitched the pattern of her own young 
dreams, with here and there a fervent 
prayer that the young bride who wore 
it might live out the years of happiness 
she had been so cruelly denied. 

And today, when the lovely bride 
swept down the long church aisle, her 
hand within the keeping of her young 
husband’s arm, I seemed to see in the 
radiance of her dark eyes the beauty 
of a Belgian woman’s soul. 

To those who may cherish the beauty 
of the lace in future years, it will be only 
a precious heirloom. But to me, the 
thought of it will ever revive memories 
of lovely laces, in even the poorest cot- 
tages about that war-torn country. 
Mental pictures of stately Brussels are 
mine—of the aristocracy of the upper 
town; of tradition built into beautiful 
Gothic arches and dark stone facades 
of fine buildings. Brussels—city of dig- 
nity and strength, capital of a small 
kingdom ruled by wise and well-loved 
sovereigns—stands forth, not only as 
the lace city, but as one of the most 
interesting of all the cities of the world. 








Demonstrated This Month in 
SUNSET HOME _ INSTITUTE 


Every Monday is Sunset Day at The 
Emporium, in San Francisco. You and 
your friends are cordially invited to 
attend. Here is the program for October. 
Oct. 2—Sunset Consultation Day in 
‘ Charm House 
Lou Richardson, Hostess 
9—Sunset Home Decorating 
Demonstration 
by Edgar Harrison Wileman 
(See page 17) 
Oct. 16—Garden Day in Charm House 
Marie Olsson, Hostess 
Oct. 23—Sunset Garden Demonstrations 
(See pages 15 and 19) 
Oct. 30—Travel Day in Charm House 
Helga Iversen, Hostess 
All Meetings Start at 2:30. Get Your 
Free Tickets at 
Charm House, The Emporium 
San Francisco 


Oct. 
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HEN in Seattle . . for 

a day or for an extended 
period ... make the MOST of your 
visit by living at THE CAMLIN! 
Truly exceptional location and 
facilities. Superb appointments. 
De luxe rooms and suites 
moderately priced consider- 
ing their charm. Hotel 
or apartment service. 
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LOW RATES 


Comfortable rooms: 

hospitable service 

+++» excellent inex- 

pensive cuisine ... 

FROM FOUR DOLLARS 
A DAY 

COURT ROOMS-THREE FIFTY 


MARK HOPKI ns 


THE FAIRMONT 
HOTELS 


OVERLOOKING 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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MAINTENON 


—lInternational Sterling 


Aristocrat of a proud line of silverware, the 
product of the largest manufacturers of sil- 
verware in the world—the International 
Silver Co. Richly decorated, it recaptures 
the spirit of that brilliant period of the 17th 
Century when Francoise d’Aubigne, Marquise 
de Maintenon, the secret bride of Louis XIV 
of France, by her elegance, set the style of 
elaborate decoration of the French Court. 
Correct in design, perfectly balanced and 
beautifully finished, this rugged solid silver 
will serve your family for many generations. 
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DURING OCTOBER ONLY 
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SUNSET’ HOMES 


8 LUNCHEON FORKS 

§ LUNCHEON KNIVES 

8 BUTTER SPREADERS 

8 SALAD FORKS 

8 TEASPOONS 
TERMS—$5 A MONTH 


FOR 
40 


PIECES 
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-_ is a new adventure for us, friends—attempting to sell things outside of our own city of 
San Francisco, where we are known. But in this superb International Sterling silverware we 
have an offering so unusual and so appealing in value as to convince us that readers of “Sunset” all 
along the Pacific Coast will be prompt to respond, just as the folks here at home have done in 
buying more than eight thousand dollars’ worth in two months. 

By virtue of a very large purchase of this silverware in April, when silver was at the lowest point 
in history, we were able to obtain exclusive control of this pattern for San Francisco. This control, 
in turn, eliminated the necessity of price restrictions imposed by the manufacturer when several 
jewelers handle the same merchandise. 

These two advantages—a very large quantity at a record low price, plus the permission to sell for 
as little as we like, enable us to present a value we believe to be unapproached in our field of 
competition and therefore justifying this far-flung advertising. 

We hope you appreciate the remarkable value. For example, this solid silver in a forty-piece set 
costs you just $5 more than the same pieces in plated ware of the best grade. Further, the cost of 
these forty pieces in any comparable pattern of sterling silver—comparable from the standpoint 
of weight, design and quality—would cost you $91. This is the finest value that has come to our 
knowledge and the last opportunity you are likely to have to buy at depression prices. The pattern 
is carried in open stock and a price list will be sent on request. 

You take no risk in ordering by mail. We send the set prepaid, upon approval, and you may return 
it at our expense if you so desire. Known for 25 years as one of San Francisco’s important retail 
jewelers and with the endorsement of Sunset magazine, you may give us your full confidence. 

No extra charge for engraving. Monthly payments will be arranged, at $5 a month, when desired. 


Five per cent discount is allowed for cash. Sets sent out of the State of California are not subject 
values in other exclusive patterns, by 


SAMUELS 


len, International and Wallace. Price e 
MARKET STREET OPPOSITE POWELL 


SAN FRANCISCO 


to the State sales tax of 2 per cent. 


We are headquarters for Sterling Silver 
and are prepared to show you most of 
the standard patterns, offering special 


lists sent on request. 








ORDER BY MAIL — UPON APPROVAL 


Gentlemen: Please send me one of the sets as above 
represented, subject to my approval. (You need send 
no money.) 
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MATCHING SOLID SILVER JELLY SERVER 
FOR REMEMBERING “SUNSET” 


With every order, by mail or at our store, you will Name a one or two firms with whom you have had 
accounts: 


receive, with our compliments, one of these $1.60 small 





servers if you bring this coupon. This is to enable us 
to give due credit to ‘‘Sunset’’ for your order. 

















Trials of a Sunset Gardener 
By Sydney B. Mitchell 
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My Recent 





PLANT HUNTING 


EXPEDITION 
into the Northwest 


HEN I was in England I met 

Kingdon Ward, one of those in- 
trepid plant explorers whose adventur- 
ings into the wilds of northern India or 
Western China have added so much to 
English gardens and ultimately to our 
own. Such expeditions, financed by 
plant lovers who share in the seeds and 
plants obtained, are almost always made 
into wild and unknown regions, with 
disease and danger from nature and 
from the natives always present. The 
need of Pacific Coast gardeners for the 
new, and therefore interesting, should 
soon develop here the desire for such 
expeditions to collect for us in Mexico, 
Chile, South Africa, Australia, and other 
countries with climates not unlike our 
own, plants which should enrich our 
gardens. 

But my recent plant hunting expedi- 
tion involved no boats to push up rapid 
rivers, no bearers. to carry our food and 
equipment over great mountain ranges, 
no alliances with native chiefs to insure 
protection from danger or death. For us 
the family Ford took the place of canoes, 
pack animals and bearers, food and 
shelter was abundant and, what was 
even more important, good and cheap 
all the way to Vancouver and return, 
and we needed no protection against the 
natives of Oregon, Washington or even 
British Columbia. Even to a Califor- 
nian they seemed singularly civilized; 
I felt so safe I even took my wife along. 

What did we gain by such a trip? We 
learned of a number of plants, not neces- 
sarily new to gardens but outside our 
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previous experience, some quite worthy 
of trial in our own garden, some unfor- 
tunately, unlikely to be happy there. 
We learned what is particularly desir- 
able for self-sufficient Californians, that 
in spite of—one might almost say be- 
cause of—our justly celebrated Cali- 
fornia sunshine, the northern Pacific 
Coast gardener can beat us at growing 
herbaceous peonies, perennial lupines, 
lilacs, rhododendrons, and rock plants; 
he can do it easily, as we used to say 
when I was a boy, with one hand tied 
behind his back. But perhaps more im- 





Clematis henryi, one of the newer varieties of 
clematis family. Flower photographs by 
J. Horace McFarland 
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portant and certainly more pleasurable, 
was meeting old and new garden friends, 
exchanging experiences and plants, and 
noting again what awfully nice people 
are all real gardeners. 


The Lilacs of the Siskiyous 


We took the level road through the 
Sacramento Valley, past gardened ranch 
houses set in the midst of pear and cherry 
orchards. Not until we were in the Siski- 
yous, however, did we begin to get that 
continuous excitement and interest in 
everything along the roadside which 
every small boy gets looking out of a 
street car window but which all too soon 
deserts grownups, leaving them with the 
mere desire to get somewhere. Ceano- 
thus, the wild lilac, larkspurs, the lovely 
native Silene hookeri, in soft pink, and 
for the first time the dwarf pale yellow 
Oregon Iris gormanni were strung along 
our road. But it was when returning 
right along the coast from Portland 
through Newport, Florence, Bandon and 
Gold Beach to Crescent City and from 
there home by the Redwood Highway 
that the wild flowers proved a continual 
menace to a driver whose eyes ought to 
be on the road. Next time we drive 
north in early summer we are going to 
follow the coast right to Astoria, ferry 
across the Columbia, and continue on 
through Washington and the Olympic 
peninsula to Port Angeles at its tip, and 
then across the strait by the boat to 
Victoria, that haven of gardeners. 

Through southern coastal Oregon and 
California the native Azalea occidentale 
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was the feature, great patches, some- 
times fields of cream and salmon pink, 
a shrub which all who have a chance to 
grow it should try. It quite apparently 
loves fog and cool summers, and peaty 
soil, and water as well. Rhododendron 
californicum is less exacting, though this 
tall Rose Bay is itself attractive. The 
native irises were second only to the 
azaleas in mass and color. After a night 
at Gold Beach we awoke to find opposite 
our cabin a field of Iris tenax in which 
many shades of cream, lavender and 
purple could be found—but in June it 
is a waste of time to move plants. My 
own experience with our native irises 
is that they are best raised from seed 
sown in fall and transplanted a year 
later to where they are to remain; the 
old plants simply hate being moved. 


In Southern Oregon 


Then there was Lupinus polyphyllus, 
the hardy herbaceous species which, 
after an English education and breeding, 
has taken many gardeners by storm. It 
shows by its flourishing in ditches and 
its preference for the coast and the north 
where rainfall is more abundant, why it 
is less successful in our drier, hotter 
gardens. I have a few plants in a cool, 
damp, half shady place, but as its season 
here is short and all too soon the seed 
pods predominate, I hesitate to advise 
Californians with small gardens to give 
it place. The native dicentras or bleed- 
ing hearts, columbines, erigerons, blue 
pentstemons, brodiaeas, Silene california 
and, as we got south, a variety of Cali- 
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fornia annuals, especially lupines, and 
godetias, gave color to our way. 
Coming to garden plants, it is not an 
accident that I start with shrubs in my 
comments on things seen, for to the 
gardener of mature years and experience 
their relative permanence appeals, and 
he is not so impatient of immediate 
results as when younger. (My own gar- 
dening history began with the raising of 
radishes, which had the merit then over 
all other growing things of being edible 
within six weeks of sowing, a considera- 
tion when you are only eight.) Colder, 
wetter climates are restricted in the 
variety of broadleaved evergreens but 
compensated in that the finest family, 
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On a garden tour of the Northwest one is always 

thrilled by the native lilies. This photograph 

shows how they grow—great fields of them—in 
British Columbia 


the rhododendrons, prefers such condi- 
tions; but even though in California 
their extensive use is likely to be limited 
to cool, foggy sections, it is worth while 
for the rock gardener to note the coming 
of many new dwarf species suitable for 
this particular phase of gardening. 

Among deciduous shrubs, the lilacs 
are noticeably happier in the Northwest 
than further south. Trials in growing 
these in the Berkeley hills for several 
seasons and the use of others’ experience 
indicate that climatically lilacs seem to 
like cold winters and warm summers, to 
enjoy arich soil and an occasional mulch 
of manure in winter and some lime dug 
in around each shrub in autumn, to be 
washed in by the first rains. I find con- 
siderable corroboration of my preference 
for plants on their own roots in spite of 
their tendency to sucker and the un- 
doubted ability of those grafted on 
privet to flower when younger. Thin- 
ning out the growths to keep only a 
number of good, strong blooming 
branches and pruning these back after 
flowering to a joint from which the new 
flowering wood will come seem to be 
points of cultural consideration any- 
where. 


Brooms and the Beauty Bush 
With my dry hillside in mind the sight 
of the first large plants of the series of 
hybrid brooms ultimately derived from 
the crossing of Cytisus andreanus and 












Above: Kolkwitzia amabilis (Beauty Bush) a 

beautiful flowering shrub growing six feet or 

more, covered with a shower of pink blossoms 

in early spring. At left, Meconopsis baileyi, 
the much-talked-of blue poppy 
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Portland is famous for its terraces and rock 

gardens. To emphasize this fact we have 

selected this photograph taken in the garden of 

Frank L. McGuire of that city. Photograph by 
Angelus Commercial Studio 


C. multiflorus (albus) was thoroughly 
thrilling. In Vancouver gardens I saw 
fine clumps of the blood red and orange 
C. fulgens, of the almost clear red Doro- 
thy Walpole, the buff and rosy Lord 
Lambourne, and smaller ones of certain 
newer hybrids in apricot and pink. Of 
my own trials of these brooms I may 
have more to say later, but there is no 
doubt of their garden effectiveness or of 
their adaptability to drought in summer 
and to soil inadequate for more exacting 
things. 

It is perhaps doubtful if another com- 
parative newcomer among shrubs, the 
deciduous Kolkwitzia amabilis, fre- 
quently called the Beauty Bush, will be 
very happy in the south unless it is 
given half shade by an eastern or north- 
ern exposure and an occasional soaking 
in summer. Certainly it is worth that 
and more trouble because, always a 
quite pleasant looking shrub, when its 
long branches are pendent with myriads 
of lovely salmon-pink, yellow-throated 
flowers it is a sight to wait for, which as 
it happens is just what you have to do, 
for it has to be well established, gen- 
erally for three or four years, before it 
blooms. So the kind of gardener who 
likes to move plants around as much as 
some wives want to rearrange the living 
room furniture had better leave it alone 
or grow its relative Abelia schumannii, 
which, if less showy, is a little similar to 
it and has the merit of flowering the 
year after being planted. In one Seattle 
garden I saw a very nice escallonia with 
more slender and graceful growth than 
the kinds commonly grown here and 
with apple-blossom colored flowers. 
Though this was the variety sent out 
by the government without name for 
trial, it has since been identified as 
Donard Seedling. 

Philadelphus virginal and Boule d’ar- 
gent, two of the French hybrid syringas 
or mock oranges, were quite evidently 
valuable for those who grow deciduous 
shrubs. Wistarias in shrub form, astil- 
bes, so effective in moist gardens in mid- 
summer, and the large hybrid clematis 
all caused me to break the tenth com- 
mandment. Of the latter, the huge 
white Henryi, the lovely lavender Ra- 
mona and the very French looking 
Nellie Moser, light mauve with bright 
reddish bars, particularly made me re- 
gret that I didn’t have a lot of posts or 
a pergola where I could give them what 
they like, a shaded place for their roots 
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and enough summer moisture. They are 
always best on their own roots, though 
often the plants offered are grafted. 


In Seattle Rock Gardens 


In a friend’s garden in Seattle I found 
Daphne cneorum overcrowding other 
things in the rock garden, believe it or 
not. It quite evidently prefers that city 
to Berkeley, though I have successfully 
grown and flowered it annually above a 
rock wall, facing east, in a pocket of peat 
and rather ordinary soil, and with little 
summer watering, of which it would 
prefer to get more! Helianthemums 
(sun roses) are perhaps better than in 
warmer, drier gardens, but they should 
be more used in rock gardens all along 
the Pacific Coast. In one of the parks at 
Seattle I saw a terra-cotta or orange red 
which was absolutely stunning, and at 
Vancouver a white, a yellow, and a red, 
which just must move into my garden. 
Californians have the advantage in that 
the lovely lavender trailer, Convoloulus 
mauritanicus, is perfectly hardy here, 
but where it is not so it may be grown 
as a bedding plant and set out in sum- 
mer, as I saw it in a Puget Sound park. 


Iris, Poppies and Peonies 


In mid June the three great garden 
flowers in the Pacific northwest are the 
bearded iris, the perennial poppy and 
the peony. As they all do best with 
early fall planting, I shal! conclude this 
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account of my expedition with some 
comments on them, reserving what | 
have to say about rock gardens for an- 
other time. In Southern Oregon I saw 
more outmoded irises than I thought 
existed. Around Portland and Seattle 
it was very different, for progressive 
amateurs and professionals had brought 
in fine novelties. In one nursery I 
had the pleasure of seeing some of my 
own children, Elegante, Rubeo, Alta 
California and Santa Clara, behaving 
well away from home, a matter of pride 
and concern to me, as any parent will 
quickly recognize. There, too, for the 
first time I saw Persia, raised by my 
friend Dr. Ayres, Desert Dawn and 
Gilead from Colorado, and the cinnamon 
pink and rose blend, Mary Geddes, all 

destined, I hope, to get to my garden. 
But as my interest was more in plants 
less grown in California, the prevalence 
of Papaver orientale and its effectiveness 
as a garden plant loom more important. 
Certainly the huge common orange red 
Oriental poppies are hard to use in a 
small garden, as you just can’t avoid 
their color. But, though many gardeners 
don’t seem to know it, other colors have 
been developed and there are now fine 
tall, clean crimsons, such as Lulu Neeley 
and Mrs. William Borsch, bright, clear 
rose pinks like Wunderkind (unfortun- 
ately renamed Enchantress in England 
and Canada), and Mrs. Stobart; pale 
shrimp pinks like Mrs. Perry, Princess 
(Continued on page 33 
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HAT kind of soil do you have in 

your Sunset garden? Are you la- 
boring with adobe or clay? Are you 
trying to induce loose sand to hold fer- 
tility? Or are you one of the fortunate 
few whose hoe sinks deeply into a rich 
garden loam? 

If you have adobe or clay or sand you 
can change its nature quickly. If you 
have a loose, moisture-holding loam it is 
because Nature or some far-sighted per- 
son has filled your soil with humus. 
Green lawns, healthy trees, beautiful 
flowers or crisp vegetables will be found 
only on good soil. 

Let’s look at this soil question! What 
makes soil good or bad? What was that 
ideal condition commonly ascribed to 
virgin soil? Or what is the jinx that 
hovers over poor soil and turns all our 
best efforts haywire? 

Ordinarily there are only three condi- 
tions of soil that need have special 
attention. 

1. A strongly acid or alkaline con- 
dition. 

2. A shortage of one or more of the 
chemical elements which are abso- 
lutely essential to plant life. 

3. An impoverished physical condi- 
tion. 

If you are troubled with none of these 
your soil must be good. 

The great difficulty among most 
workers with soil is that only one, or 
at most two, of these conditions receives 
attention. The condition which is most 
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The Easy Way to 
Improve Garden Soil 


By H. O. Ketner 
Western Soil Specialist 


Plain Dirt Facts for Sunset Home 
Gardeners Who Are Struggling 
With Adobe, Hard Pan, Alkali or 
Desert Sand. Unless You are Blessed 
With the Perfect Garden Soil You 
Need to Read What This Western 
Soils Expert Has to Say About Im- 
proving Garden Soils the Easy Way 


important, if one essential may be said 
to be more so than another, is the one 
which is most often overlooked. I refer 
to a poor physical condition. 

If sufficient moisture is present, and 
drainage and temperature are adequate, 
a proper physical condition depends on 
the presence of humus in sufficient quan- 
tity. Humus is decayed vegetable mat- 
ter; but to control properly the physical 
condition of soil it should be at a reason- 
able stage of decay. If decay has gone 
too far, the humus becomes plastic and 
sticky, in which condition it is prac- 
tically useless. For this reason the 
physical condition of soil should have 
constant attention by the addition of 
more vegetable matter. 

Nature built soil by no other method 
than by adding vegetable matter to 
common dirt, and no other means of 
building good soil has been or will be 





Demonstrated this Month at 
SUNSET HOME. INSTITUTE 


Bay Region gardeners are invited to hear Mr. 
Ketner go further into this important subject of 
improving western garden soils at the Sunset 
Home Institute to be held Monday, Oct. 23 
(2:30 p. m.) at the Roof Garden Auditorium, 
The Emporium, San Francisco.—The Editors 
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discovered. If you have hard adobe or 
clay soil which has resisted your efforts 
to raise vegetables or flowers or a lawn, 
you have the basis of a beautiful loam 
which will support any plant life you 
may want to grow on it. In this case 
humus becomes the agent which holds 
the soil particles apart after it has been 
properly pulverized. Sufficient humus 
thoroughly incorporated with such soil 
will positively prevent it from getting 
hard again so long as the humus content 
is maintained. 

If you are dealing with sand you may 
be equally optimistic. Moist sand will 
settle until it becomes as solid as dry 
clay. Dry sand is loose and workable 
but will not retain moisture or plant 
food. Some substance must be added 
which is absorptive enough to hold mois- 
ture and plant food and yet light enough 
to prevent moist sand from settling into 
a solid mass. Humus is the only sub- 
stance which will do this. Sand and 
humus properly mixed will form soil of 
beautiful texture. 

Humus is formed by the decomposi- 
tion of any kind of vegetable matter. 
Any kind of humus will perform some 
service in the improvement of a bad 
physical condition of soil. But as there 
are many kinds of humus so there are 
many degrees of results obtained by its 
use. Cover crops plowed under decay 
and form humus which is very valuable 
as a soil improver. Leaf mold and peat 

(Continued on page 38 
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HERE seems to be a decided trend toward 
using almost any style of furniture in a 
home, irrespective of the type of architecture. 
Many homes are of no particular style—just 
American. Others are typically this or that 
style on the outside; but no modern house is 
ever similar to the old ones inside. Modern life 
demands certain comforts that were unknown 
to previous generations, and this necessitates 
certain structural changes in architecture and 
interior appointments. 

This is true also of home furnishing. Were 
we to use only the furniture and household 
equipment of the past, our homes would 
be in many cases inadequate according to 
our present standards. So, whether the style 
be English, Spanish, or French, we take what 
we wish of the past and add the rugs, draperies 
and utilities of today. 

It is true that it may be more consistent to furnish 
a home in the style dictated by its architecture, yet 
many persons live in apartments or rented homes and, 
having their own furniture, make attractive rooms even 
with the handicap of unsuitable walls and woodwork. 

The illustrations show a living room carried out in the 
American Chippendale style. This particular type of furni- 
ture has always been well liked by home lovers and is just 
now enjoying a well deserved popularity. It appeals to the 
connoisseur because of its fine proportions and exquisite 
design; it is liked by the average buyer because it is of 
medium size, neither too heavy nor too dainty; and men 
as well as women like it because comfortable English uphol- 
stered chairs are correct to use with it. 

Smooth walls are always best for this style of furniture, for 
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By 
Edgar Harrison Wileman 


Sunset’s Interior Decorating Consultant 
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In the photograph above, the upper right hand corner of the floor pla 
is illustrated. Note the way the desk fits below the wall shelves 


it is usually made of polished mahogany and would therefor 
be harmonious in texture. The ‘“Charm House” walls, wher 
these photographs were taken, are canvassed and finished i 
a warm beige color having an antique overglaze. 

The floor is of random width oak planks, pegged, an 
stained dark. This is covered with a frieze broadloom ru: 
of rich old gold color that leaves a margin of about two fee 
all around. Under it extends a felt pad that gives it a softe 
tread, and will add years of life to it. Small Oriental rugs ar 
laid on top of the broadloom in front of the sofa and fireplace 
their rich colorings giving additional life to the room anc 
extending the color from draperies to floor. 
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At the windows, heavy tile color 
damask draperies hang from wooden 
poles and rings. They are made full 
enough to pull right across the window 
and are lined with a light colored fabric 
that harmonizes with the outside stucco 
of the house. The casement cloth cur- 
tains are also made to draw across when 
desired. 

The plan shows the placement of the 
furniture and emphasizes three prin- 
ciples of interior decoration that it would 
be well for you to observe in your own 
home furnishings. 

First of all, the necessity for balance. 
Furniture must be so placed in any room 
that there is a feeling of repose. Note 
how the fireplace and its chair occupy 
one corner, the grand piano the other 
corner, while across the room the large 
sofa gives weight and character to that 
side. Secondly, there is a restful feeling 
in the room because that much violated 








Demonstrated This Month in 
SUNSET HOME _ INSTITUTE 


URING the month of October the 

living room discussed here will be 
on display in the Model Home at 
Barker Bros., in Los Angeles; in Charm 
House at The Emporium, in San Fran- 
cisco, and at the H. C. Capwell Co., in 
Oakland. In connection with these 
display rooms, Mr. Wileman, Sunset 
Interior Decorating Editor, will give 
three demonstration lectures—on Oct. 
6 at 2:30 p. m. at Barker Bros.; on Oct. 
9 at 2:30 p. m. at The Emporium, and 
on Oct. 10 at 2:30 p. m. at the H. C. 
Capwell Co. You and your friends are 
invited.—The Editors. 


17 
recess, a very comfortable three-cushion 
sofa which has a carved mahogany base 
and is covered with a green, smooth-tex- 
tured tapestry having a small allover 
design in which there is a slight rust col- 
oring. In front of this sofa is a well pro- 
portioned carved mahogany coffee table 
with a removable glass tray. Between 
the sofa and the wing chair stands a 
Chippendale “‘pie-crust top” table with 
tripod legs and claw and ball feet, a 
splendid reproduction of an eighteenth 
century original. The lamp has an ivory 
china base and an ivory colored silk 
shade—a smart new note in table lamps 
and especially good in a room of this 
style. The comfortable wing chair is 
covered in copper-rose damask having a 
very small geometrical design. 

The attractive corner that contains 
the desk seems to speak for itself; the 
small desk fits exactly under the built-in 
bookshelves while the desk chair, occa- 





principle of line following structure has 





sional chair and lamp are scaled to fit the 





here been carefully carried out. Rugs are 
laid straight with walls; long straight lines of furniture—sofa, 
desk and piano—follow the structural lines of the room as 
they should. The third thing to notice is that the furniture 
has been placed in groups. There is the corner grouping of 
chair, table and lamp. The window group of sofa, coffee table 
and cabinet; a writing table group with chair, lamp and books, 
and then the piano grouping as shown in the floor plan. You 
will note, when you visit Charm House, that the pictures, 
lamps and accessories form part of each group and give height, 
width and color, for much of the attractiveness of groupings 
depends on well-chosen accessories. 

Taking the groups one by one we see, placed in the window 
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group. 

The corner between the entrance arch and the front win- 
dows takes a grand piano perfectly, the keyboard and long 
straight side exactly parallel to the walls of the room. This 
permits the curve to come out into the room and gives an 
opportunity to place here a chair or small table. The light 
from the window is on the keyboard during the day, while a 
floor lamp in the corner gives illumination at night. 

The last group to be mentioned is the one that forms part 
of the fireplace. Here a chair that matches the sofa has been 
placed. It brings over to the other side of the room the 
texture and color of the sofa and so, again, helps to achieve 
the balanced feeling that a room should have, for restfulness. 


* 


Note in both plan and 
photographs that the fur- 
niture has all been placed 
to form livable, enjoyable 
groups, not scattered about 
the room like so many dis- 
consolate orphans! The 
sofa grouping occupies 
the space in front of the 
wide window facing the 











entrance doorway. Be- 
yond the sofa is a pleasant 
grouping of comfortable 
wing chair flanked on one 
side by a cabinet (with 
picture well hung above 
it), and on the other by 
a Chippendale pie-crust 
table with lamp 
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WRONG " RIGHT 


Deciduous Shrubs 


Unless otherwise noted prune 
after flowering or while dormant. 


Azalea mollis—Remove suckers and dead flower heads. 

Berberis (deciduous varieties)—Thin only. 

Bouvardia—Cut down to ground in very early spring. 

Calycanthus—Prune for shape only. 

Caryopteris—Cut back heavily the year’s growth. 

Cercis (Red Bud)—Prune only to shape. 

Cornus (Dogwood)—Thin out if necessary and prune to keep 
in bounds. Red barked varieties grown for winter effect, 
cut down to within 1 to 2 inches of base about May. 

Cydonia japonica—Remove suckers and prune laterals to short 
spurs. 

Deutzia—Remove all old flowering wood. 

Diervilla (Weigela)—Vigorous pruning of old wood. 

Euonymus (deciduous varieties }—Thin out wood if too thick and 
shorten straggly growth. Prune berried varieties after 
fruiting only. 

Exochorda grandiflora—Remove old flowering wood. 

Forsythia—Prune laterals to 2 to 4 buds, after flowering only. 

Fuchsia—If branches were killed by frost in winter, cut back 
to living wood or to ground after danger of frost is over. 
In mild localities and when used against walls, cut back 
laterals to 2 to 3 buds in early spring. 

Hibiscus—Thin out old wood. 

Hydrangea—Cut back season’s growth to 2 to 3 buds and thin. 
After flowering considered best time. 

Jasminum fruticans—Very little pruning. 

Kerria—Remove old wood to ground. 

Kolkwitzia amabilis (Beauty Bush)—Suggest vigorous pruning 
of old wood. 

Lippia citriodora—Prune to shape; gets very straggly. 

Lonicera (bush varieties)—Remove old wood. 

Magnolia (deciduous varieties)—Some of smaller varieties really 
in shrub class. No pruning. 

Paeonia moutan (Tree Peony)—No pruning except removal of 
old flower heads. Remove suckers from grafted varieties. 

Philadelphus (Mock Orange)—Vigorous pruning of old wood to 
ground. 

Ribes (Currants)—Remove old wood. 

Spiraea—Cut out all old wood. Variety Anthony Waterer can 
be cut to ground when dormant if pink foliage is desired 
in spring. 

Symphoricarpus (Snowberry)}—Most attractive if cut to ground 
after fruiting. 

Syringa (Lilac)—Remove flower heads and suckers. Thin young 
shoots if twiggy. English authorities recommend that old 
plants which have become too tall and leggy be cut to 
within 3 feet of ground i in spring before flowering. This 
will sacrifice a season’s bloom. 

Viburnum (deciduous varieties)—To shape only. 


Evergreen Shrubs 


Unless otherwise noted prune in spring. 


Abelia—Very little pruning; thin if necessary. 

Arbutus unedo (Strawberry Tree)—Thin out dead wood. Leggy 
stems can be cut back hard to force bushier growth. 

Aucuba japonica—Little pruning unless straggly when will stand 
cutting of stems to 2 to 3 feet of ground to force new 
growth. 

Azalea indica—Remove old flower heads and suckers, especially 
on grafted bushes. 

Azara microphylla—Little pruning. Leggy bushes can be cut 
back after flowering. 

Berberis (evergreen varieties) —Thin if necessary by cutting old 
exhausted stems to ground. Best time to prune is winter. 

Buddleia—Varieties Giobosa and — pruned only if 
straggly by shortening stems after flowering. Other vari- 
eties cut back hard. 
Buxus (Boxwood)—Natural shaped bushes best left unpruned. 
Keep dead wood thinned out for air to penetrate. 
Camellia—Two methods. Prune only to shape or size or thin 
out and clear heavily. 

Cassia—Prune only when too straggly by cutting back. Usually 
very early bloomer so delay pruning until after bloom. 

Cestrum—Will stand hard pruning. 

Choisya ternata—Thin out twiggy stems to help control mealy 
bug, and prune for size when necessary. 








A Pruning Guide 


Carefully Pruned Notes 





oe often pruning is not given the im- 
portance in the garden that it should 
have. This is especially true of the Pacific 
Coast, where atmospheric conditions and 
soil are generally conducive to rapid growth 
and pruning is very essential. Most gar- 
deners have now been educated to the 
pruning of roses and fruit trees; but many 
do not realize, or perhaps they fail to re- 
member, what a difference proper pruning INSTITUTE 
will make in their ornamental shrubs, espe- 
cially those bearing blossoms. 

While the fundamentals are always the same, the methods of 
pruning deciduous and evergreen shrubs are quite different. The 
evergreens as a whole need little pruning, with the exception of 
thinning out and cutting back for shape and size. Prune to the 
natural shape of evergreens. Except when used as hedges, the ever- 
greens are much more beautiful if pruned to natural shape. Prune 
evergreens only when necessary. The deciduous shrubs, especially 
those which blossom, require hard pruning annually. On grafted 
shrubs, whether deciduous or evergreen, always remove suckers 
below the graft. 

In pruning, the main objectives are: (1) To cut out all dead, 
diseased and injured wood; (2) to remove all crossing branches; 
(3) to cut out all weak and worn-out stems and branches; (4) to 
promote sturdier and healthier growth; (5) to improve the shape 
of the bush or modify its size; (6) to encourage either an abundance 
of bloom or larger flowers; (7) to promote the growth of the proper 
kind of flowering wood. 

Objectives 1, 2, 3 and 4 may properly be grouped together. The 
first chore in pruning is to cut out all dead, diseased or injured wood. 
This may be called the fundamental in all pruning. Diseased or 
injured wood is likely to spread disease to the healthy growth of 
the plant. Crossing branches are removed to prevent rubbing, to 
allow more light and air to penetrate, and to prevent confusion of 
line in the structure of the bush. Thinning of weak, worn-out or 
crowded stems is also important for the same reasons, and will 
improve the health of the plant, the quality of the foliage, and 
often the abundance of bloom. Leggy branches should be cut back 
hard to older wood to promote stronger and healthier growth. 

Objective 5. Shrubs often outgrow their positions or become 
unshapely and, therefore, must be pruned. While perhaps not so 
important to the rest of the Pacific Coast, the matter of pruning 
to shape and size is of the utmost importance to the greater part of 
California where growth is very rapid and there is rarely a shortage 
of flowering wood. In cutting to modify size, it is usually best to 
cut out some of the larger branches entirely—if that can be done 
without spoiling the contour of the bush. Cut out those branches 
which will most improve the size and shape. 

Objective 7. Here we must all consider whether the blossom 
is formed on new wood or wood of the previous season’s growth. 
Where flowering is on the new wood, as with the deutzia and 
Philadelphus, the principle is to cut out all or most of the old wood 
right down to the ground. Here one must of course use discretion. 
If the bush has made little new growth during the year and its 
form would be destroyed or the bush weakened by too drastic 
pruning, leave in some of the older wood, especially if there is new 
lateral growth from it. 

Where flowering is on the previous year’s growth, spur pruning 
is practiced—for example Cydonia japonica and the flowering apples. 
Cut back the laterals to within two to four buds of the branches, 
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as the flowers are formed on these short 
spurs. There is usually considerable sucker 
growth about the base of this type of shrub 
and it must be removed. 

Profusion of bloom rather than size of 
bloom, is the aim with ornamental shrubs. 
If the size is the objective, however, the 
method of selectivity is followed—selecting 
the strongest and healthiest flowering wood 
and discarding the rest. 


This Month 


Bay Region gardeners can 
ee an actual pruning demon- 
ttration by attending the Sun- 
et Home Institute at The 
Emporium in San Francisco, 


Oct. 23 at 2:30 P. M. 
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When you cut or saw a branch make a 
clean cut and not a ragged one. It is often 
a good plan in sawing a larger branch to make a cut through the 
bark below the branch so that its weight does not break and tear 
away the bark when the branch is sawed almost through. Cut or 
saw Close to a branch so that nature can heal over the wound. Also 
cut quite close to a bud in cutting back so that there will be no 
stubs left to die back and become unsightly. (In referring to buds 
in thts article, leaf and stem buds are meant and not flower buds.) In 
cutting above a bud, cut on a slant towards the bud. This will 
prevent the decay often caused by moisture penetrating into the 
stem and bud, and it also makes a better line. 

Don’t cut back to an inside bud. (See sketch on page 39.) Cut- 
ting back forces the incipient stem growth at the cutting point. If 
you cut back to an inside bud, therefore, you will have a stem 
growing toward the center of the bush and crossing with other 
branches. Cut to a bud which is best placed to force new growth 
in the direction in which you wish it to grow. This is one of the 
secrets of successful pruning. Never let branches become crowded 
in the center of the shrub but try to keep the center open enough 
for light and air to penetrate. In pruning, careful thought is very 
necessary. Decide how you are going to prune a shrub before 
picking up your tools. 

You can do much toward the pruning of your shrubs when cutting 
blossoms or berries for home bouquets. Cut carefully, with long 
stems, having always in mind the natural shape of the bush, its 
size and the other points I have brought out. 

Deciduous shrubs should be pruned regularly once a year when 
the plants are dormant. Many authorities, however, consider that 
the best time to prune the flowering deciduous shrubs is as soon 
after flowering as possible. This leaves a long season for the growth 
of new flowering wood. Where there are mild winters and very 
rapid growth, the pruning can safely be left until late fall or winter 
so there will not be the danger of excessive growth and possibly 
bloom out of season. The disadvantage of pruning flowering decidu- 
ous shrubs while dormant is that it is often hard to distinguish the 
new from the old wood at this time. Usually the new wood has a 
brighter color than the old with more brown or red in it, while the 
old wood is grayer and has a rougher bark. 

Evergreens. The conifers require only to be thinned or cut back 
for size or shape and this is rarely necessary. If it must be done, 
however, the best time is during the summer months when the 
bushes are at their most dormant period. With the broad-leaved 
flowering evergreens the methods of pruning are not so systematic 
as with the deciduous flowering shrubs. The usual time is spring. 
If the climate is severe do not prune until hard weather is over. 
If the shrub is one which flowers unusually early in spring, do not 
prune until the blooms have faded. 

Where shrubs are grown for the berries, whether deciduous or 
evergreen, delay pruning until after berries have ripened, when 
much of the pruning can be done along with the picking of the fruit. 
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Evergreens (Continued) 


Cistus (Rockrose)—Cut off old flowers and ends of shoots when 
plants are young, to form bushy shrubs. Older plants 
require very little pruning and resent being cut into hard 
old wood. 

Coprosma—Prune for shape only. 

Coronilla—Variety Emerus may be cut back hard. Variety 
Glauca requires very little pruning. 

Cotoneaster—Usually little pruning required, especially if berries 
are cut. 

Daphne—Prune very little. Ends of main shoots may be cut 
back if bush is too large. Don’t cut laterals as these are 
the flower stems. 

Diosma—Variety Ericoides may be pruned hard. Variety Pur- 
purea (also known as Agathosma villosa) requires pruning 
only if too straggly. 

Duranta plumieri (Golden Dew Drop)—After severe weather is 
over, cut back any wood injured by frost. 

Elaeagnus—Little pruning. If bushes are straggly, shorten 
longest shoots. 

Erica—Larger varieties may be cut back fairly hard at or after 
flowering time. Dwarf varieties are improved by remov- 
ing old bloom after flowering. 

Escallonia—May be cut back hard. 

Euonymus (evergreen varieties)—Prune very little unless for 
hedge. 

Fabiana imbricata—Cut back hard after flowering as apt to 
become straggly. 

Genista (Broom)—When young cut back growing points several 
times during summer to encourage bushy habit. On older 
bushes shorten longer growths after flowering if necessary. 

Iochroma—Prune quite hard after danger of frost is over. 
Quite tender. 

Kalmia—Remove flower heads only. 

Lantana—Will respond to hard pruning. 

Lavandula (lavender)—Prune hard. 

Leonotis leonurus (Lion’s Tail)—Prune heavily to prevent get- 
ting straggly. Heavy pruning will cause later bloom. 

Leptospermum—Will stand heavy pruning. 

Ligustrum (Privet)—Prune hard in winter or spring. 

Lonicera (Honeysuckle)—Usually cut hard, and old wood 
thinned if confused in line. 

Mahonia (Hollygrape)—Pruning not usually necessary but may 

cut hard. 

Myrtus—Little pruning required. 

Nandina domestica—Little pruning required. 

Nerium (Oleander)—Often cut back hard every third year and 
old flowering wood removed every year after flowering. 

Osmanthus fragrans (Sweet Olive)—Thin shoots when necessary. 

Parkinsonia aculiata (Jerusalem Thorn)—Thin shoots when 
necessary. 

Pernettya mucronata—Pruning rarely required and then only 
thinning. 

Philadelphus mexicanus—Prune hard if you want form 

Phillyrea—Will stand hard pruning. 

Photinia—Shorten long shoots if straggly. 

Pimelea ferruginea—Prune only to shape. 

Pittosporum—Prune for shape and size. 

Polygala—Little pruning required. 

Prunus (evergreen varieties)—Thin out when growth is heavy, 
and prune to shape. 

Psidium cattleianum (Strawberry Guava)—Usually requires 
little pruning. 

Pyracantha—May be pruned heavily in cutting berries. 

Raphiolepis (Hawthorn)—Prune very little. 

Rhamnus (Buckthorn)—Will stand hard pruning. 

Rhododendron—On young plants points of shoots may be re- 
moved to encourage sturdy growth. If old bushes should 
become too large, cut back overgrown branches to old 
wood before flowering in spring. A season’s bloom will 
be lost but better growth will be secured. General prun- 
ing: remove all faded flower heads to prevent develop- 
ment of seed pods and on grafted varieties remove suckers. 

Rosmarianus officinalis—Prune to prevent becoming toostraggly. 

Ruscus aculeatus (Butcher’s Broom)—Prune very little. 

Ruta graveolens (Rue)—Will stand hard pruning when necessary. 

Salvia (shrub varieties) —Prune to prevent becoming too straggly. 

Senecio grayii—Prune to shape only. 

Solanum—Don’t prune until after severe weather is over. Will 
stand heavy cutting back. 

Spartium junceum (Spanish broom)—When young thin shoots 
can be cut back quite often to form bushy growth. 
Mature shrubs can be cut back quite heavily. 

Teucrium (Germander)—Will stand heavy pruning. 

Veronica—Prune as needed to shape. 

Viburnum (evergreen varieties)—Prune cnly when necessary 
little required. 

Vitex—Pinch back ends of branches in spring. 
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MY ELECTRIC 


By 


REFRIGERATOR cm O 


Pauline K. Edwards 





M* neighbors and friends 
have come to the con- 
clusion that I have a “refriger- 
ator complex” of the worst 
kind. In fact, several of them 
are threatening to have me- 
chanical refrigerators of their 
own installed, so that I can’t 
do all of the talking about my 
remarkable cookies, rolls, pie- 
dough, frozen desserts, and all 
the other fascinating recipes | 
am inspired to try because of 
my five-months-old electric refrigerator. 

Like many of my friends, I formerly 
held to the point of view that refrig- 
eration was merely a summer problem, 
particularly here in the West where the 
“‘cooler’’ is standard equipment in every 
kitchen. How far from true that is, is 
obvious when you consider that we have 
an average of 344 days during the year 
when natural temperatures are either 
too warm to prevent rapid growth of 
bacteria in foods, or too cold to forestall 
freezing. The cooler has its place as a 
useful supplement to the refrigerator, 
for storing certain foods that do not 
demand low temperatures; but as a sub- 
stitute—well, anyone who has once lived 
with a refrigerator for even a short time 
will never willingly go back to depending 
solely on the fluctuating temperatures 
of a cooler. 

Because I happen to be a thrifty soul, 
I can’t bear to see left-over food go to 
waste, so into my automatic it goes and 
is stored for the next meal. But the 
question then is, how shall we disguise 
the inevitable left-overs in order to con- 
vince our families that we aren’t serving 
the same meat, vegetable, or dessert 
that we had for last night’s dinner? 

Let’s take a peep into our refrigerator 
and see what we have on hand, today. 
There are scraps of veal roast and 
mashed potatoes from Sunday. The 
meat we'll grind and mix with the pota- 
toes for croquettes. Those bits of cheese 
can be grated over macaroni before bak- 
ing, or sprinkled over vegetables in cas- 
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serole. There’s a saucer 
of cooked peas, another 
of cooked beets, a small 
stalk of celery in the veg- 
etable container — each 
too small an amount to 
use in itself, but com- 
bined with French dress- 
ing and served on shred- 
ded lettuce they make a 
fine salad. 

We have a jar of fruit 
juices, and a bowl of 
mixed fruit — peaches, apricots and 
pears. How shall we use these? Of 
course, they could be turned into a fruit 


salad, but let’s be differ- 













mixed. Place over rapidly boiling water 
and beat I minute; then remove from 
fire, and continue beating two minutes 
longer, or until mixture will stand in 
peaks. Add flavoring, beat well, and 
spread over jellied fruit pies and tarts. 
Here is one of my best-liked frozen 
salads. It is simple but very good. 


Frozen Cottage Cheese Salad 
1 quart of cottage cheese 
1 cupful of chopped dates 
1 cupful of chopped walnuts 
44 cupful of chopped maraschino cherries 
Mix above ingredients together thor- 
oughly, and tint with enough maraschino 
cherry juice to lend a delicate pink 
color to the salad. Freeze in 





ent, today. Why not 
make a refrigerator pie 
for tonight’s dinner? I 
have a choice recipe 
which takes care of left- 
over fruit admirably. It 
calls for canned apricots, 
but we can substitute 
other canned fruits just 
as well. 


Golden Apricot 





tray of automatic refrigerator 
until firm, then slice and serve 
on crisp lettuce, with fluffy may- 
onnaise or cookedsaladdressing. 
When there is sponge cake on 
hand, or any simple cake that is 
drying out, I make this simple 
frozen crumb cake dessert. 


Frozen Crumb Cake 


2 cupfuls of cake crumbs 
1 cupful of whipping cream 





Meringue Pie 
1% cupfuls of canned, 
halved pricots ¥ cupful of sugar 
1 package of orange gelatine 
2 cupfuls of hot apricot juice and water 
14 teaspoonful of salt 
1 baked g-inch pie shell, or 6 individual tart 
shells 
Combine the apricots and sugar. Dis- 
solve the orange gelatine in the hot 
water and apricot juice. Add salt. Pour 
over the apricots, stirring occasionally 
as the mixture cools; chill until slightly 
thickened, then turn into a cold pie 
shell, and chill until firm. Cover with 
Three-Minute Meringue and sprinkle 
with shredded cocoanut, if desired. 


Three Minute Meringue 
2 egg whites, unbeaten ¥% cupful of sugar 
Dash of salt 2 tablespoonfuls of water 
Few drops of vanilla or almond extract 
Put egg whites, sugar, salt and water 
in upper part of double boiler, and beat 
with a rotary egg beater until thoroughly 
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% cupful of chopped walnuts 
Whip the cream and combine 
with the cake crumbs. Add the nuts and 
pour into freezing tray of refrigerator. 
Freeze without stirring. Slice for serving. 

Fruit can be 
added to the 
above recipe, 
either frozen 
with the cake, 
or chilled and 
served with the 
frozen cake. 
Maraschino 
cherries can be 
added also if 
desired. 

What a prob- 
lem this last- 
minute meal preparation is to many of 
us! Why can’t we get organized and 
have everything come out just right— 
ready to go on the table at the proper 
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time, so that we can go to our dinner 
table and our guests unruffled and gra- 
cious? Like many of you, I’ve discov- 
ered that much can be prepared in 
advance and stored in my refrigerator. 

I make enough pie dough at once so 
that I have sufficient on hand for two 
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or three additional pies. This I wrap 
in patapar or waxed paper and cold- 
store for later use. You'll find that pie 
dough is more flaky and easier to handle 
if chilled before rolling, and chilled again 
for an hour after placing on the pans. 
If pastry becomes warm or oily before 
going into the oven it will be tough and 
hard rather than crisp and flaky when 
baked. 

When I make cookies I usually mix 
several different batches at once, which 
is truly a time-saving trick. These I 
form into small rolls and wrap in patapar 
or waxed paper, and tuck away in the 
refrigerator to slice and bake as we 
need them. No additional flour is then 
needed before baking. If guests are ex- 
pected for luncheon or dinner the fol- 
lowing day, I often mix up a choice roll 
recipe, and store in my refrigerator 
twenty-four hours or more. My rolls 
are then ready to come out of the oven 
piping hot at serving time. 

Among a repertoire of favorite recipes, 
I have a prized one for refrigerator rolls, 
also a choice cookie recipe, which I shall 
lend to you. 

Refrigerator Rolls 
1 cake of compressed yeast 
4 cupful of warm water 
1 cupful milk, scalded and cooled to lukewarm 
14 cupful of sugar 
1 cupful of flour 
14 cupful of melted butter 
2 well beaten eggs 
1 teaspoonful of salt 
3 cupfuls of flour, or enough to make a dough 
that is easy to handle 

Soften the 
yeast in the 
warm water. 
Add the cooled 
milk, the sugar, 
and 1 cupful of 
flour, beat well, 
and allow the 
sponge to stand 
until light. Now 
add the melted 
butter, beaten 
eggs, salt, and 
remaining flour, 
and knead until smooth. Let rise 
again until double in bulk, then punch 
down, place in a tightly covered jar, and 
store in the refrigerator until wanted for 
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use. The secret of good rolls is to keep 
the dough in tightly covered jar, to 
prevent its crusting over the top, and 
to let it come to room temperature be- 


ocr) 


fore shaping. Formintorolls as desired, 

let rise until doubled in size, then bake 
at 425 degrees from 15 to 20 minutes. 
If dough is kept longer than 24 hours, 
punch down once a day. 


Spice Cookies 


334 cupfuls of sifted cake flour 

I teaspoonful of salt 

I teaspoonful of soda 

34 teaspoonful of cinnamon 

11% teaspoonfuls of ginger 

14 teaspoonful of cloves 

24 cupful of butter or other 
shortening 

1 cupful of brown sugar, 
firmly packed 

2 eggs, well beaten 

¥% cupful of molasses 





Sift flour once, meas- 
ure, add salt, soda, and 
spices, and sift together three times. 
Cream butter thoroughly, add sugar 
gradually, and cream together until 
light and fluffy. Add eggs and molasses; 





Mark Your Calendar 
ECIPES and good ideas contained 


in this article will be demonstrated 
at the Sunset Home Institute, at the 
Emporium, San Francisco, on the sec- 
ond Monday in November, when Miss 
Marjorie Black, well-known western 
Home Economist, will give an interest- 
ing demonstration on “Hot and Cold 
Cookery.’’ Watch for further particu- 
lars in the November issue of Sunset. 











then add flour. Chill dough in refrig- 
erator until firm enough to roll, then 
roll 1 inch thick on slightly floured 
board. Cut with a 3-inch floured cutter, 
and bake on an oiled baking sheet in a 
hot oven (400 degrees F.) 8 minutes. 
Makes 41% dozen cookies. 

There are other recipes which I have 
also learned to prepare in advance. | 
often mix up my waffle or muffin batter 
for breakfast, the night before, and store 
in a covered jar until morning. When I 
have a busy week ahead and know that 
cake is on the menu for Wednesday— 
the day we entertain the Allens—I make 
up my cake batter, using a double acting 
baking powder since it is to stand for a 
time, pour it into the baking-pan, and 
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cover tightly with a damp tea towel, 
patapar, or waxed paper. The puff 
paste which I use for fancy pastry, 
cheese straws and tarts, requires chilling 
before baking, and I very often let this 
remain in the refrigerator sev- 
eral days before I use it. 

Not only have I found my 
refrigerator a good friend when 
it comes to preparing food for 
later use, but it also improves 
many dishes. A salad is always 
made more attractive if placed 
in the refrigerator before mix- 
ing or before serving. A cock- 
tail or fruit cup is infinitely 
more appetizing chilled. Cooked 
custards and puddings poured 
into dessert dishes should be 
placed in the refrigerator for a time 
before taking to the table. A frosted 
beverage is certainly preferable on a hot 
day to a warm one. Butter and cream 
are unquestionably better cold than 
warm. Plates for unmolding gelatine 
salads and desserts require chilling to 
insure best results. 

When first I acquired my automatic 
refrigerator I very seriously asked, “How 
should I place the different foods in the 
box? And should all food be covered?” 
I have found that there is no cut and 
dried place for each item, since tem- 
peratures in various parts of the box 
vary but slightly. However, since air 
chilled by the freezing unit travels down- 
ward and again works its way to the 
top of the refrigerator a few degrees 
warmer, it is generally advised that 
meats be placed directly under the 
freezing unit, the coldest portion of the 
refrigerator. Odorous foods are usually 
placed on the top shelf, opposite the 
freezing compartment, since the air cir- 
culation carries food odors to the top 
of the refrigerator. 

Do we cover our foods before we store 
them? Meat and fowl should first be 
wrapped in patapar or waxed paper as 
this prevents their losing their natural 
moisture. Meat and berries should 
never be washed before chilling, since 
excess moisture hastens spoilage. When 
fowl is cleaned and washed it should 
be thoroughly dried with a clean cloth 
before storing. Butter and cooked 
foods ' (Continued on page 27) 
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TRADEMARK REGISTERED, 


These recipes are designed to be clipped and 
mounted on cards for your recipe file, or they 
may be pasted in your cooking scrap book 


Doughnuts Supreme 
(Illustrated on these pages) 


, I ‘HESE filled doughnuts are delicious and different, and extremely popular 
for teas and parties. They are particularly timely with Hallowe’en drawing 

near. The recipe requires: 

3 eggs, well beaten 


¥ cupful of melted butter 
4 cupfuls of flour 


1 cake of compressed yeast 

6 tablespoonfuls of sugar 

34 teaspoonful of salt 

1 cupful of milk, scalded and cooled to 
lukewarm 


For the filling: 


14 pound of prunes Sugar to taste 


Grated rind of 2 lemons 


Crumble the yeast cake into a large bowl, and 





SIMPLE HALLOWE’EN 


add the sugar and salt, the lukewarm milk, the REFRESHMENTS 
well-beaten eggs, and the melted butter. Add the *Doughnuts Supreme 
flour, stirring and mixing until smooth. (You may | mies, Pears, Grapes 


like to use your hands for this process.) Cover with Cider Coffee 
a cloth, and set in a warm place until double in bulk. 

While the dough is rising make the prune filling 
as follows: Cook the prunes until tender (about 45 minutes) in water to cover. 
Soaking is unnecessary. Cool slightly and remove stones, then run prune pulp 
through food chopper or ricer. Add grated lemon rind and sugar to taste, and 
cook together, stirring, until sugar is dissolved. Set aside until needed. 

When the dough is light, turn out on a lightly floured board and roll to form a 
rectangle 14 inch thick. Cut in half; over one of the sheets of dough drop small 
spoonfuls of the prune filling, at 3-inch intervals. Spread the other sheet over 
the top, and cut with a 3-inch round cookie cutter, being sure that a dot of prune 
filling is in the center of each circle.» Cover with a cloth, and let stand on a floured 
paper or cookie sheet until double in size, then fry in deep hot oil (360 to 370 
degrees) until golden brown, turning once while frying. Drain on paper, then 
roll in a mixture of powdered sugar and cinnamon.—Mrs. E. C. F., Los Angeles, 
California. 











Dutch Beets 


1 tablespoonful of sugar 

Y4 teaspoonful of salt 

2 tablespoonfuls of vinegar 

2 teaspoonfuls of minced onion 
Dash of pepper 


2 cupfuls of sliced or diced cooked or 
canned beets 

2 tablespoonfuls of butter 

1 tablespoonful of flour 

1 cupful of boiling water 





Have the beets ready before making the sauce. 


Melt the butter, add flour and blend well, then add or a 


the boiling water and cook, stirring constantly until ba rote = nt 
smooth and clear. Add the other seasonings listed. Hot Biscuits 
= *Dutch Beets Spinach 
Then add the beets and let heat together for 10 to Apple Crisp 

Coffee 








15 minutes, or longer. Our family finds this a deli- 
cious change from buttered and pickled beets. 
—H. P., Coquille, Oregon. 





Stuffed Pimientos 


6 whole pimientos, canned Salt About 1 pound of sharp cheese, grated 





Rub insides of pimientos with salt, then stuff full 
to the top with grated cheese. Press “lips” of pimi- 
ento together and run a toothpick through to hold 
the cheese in. Place on a buttered pan and put into 
the top of a very hot oven (475 degrees) just long 
enough to melt the cheese. Remove and place on 
lettuce leaves, and serve immediately.—Mrs. F. S. 
T., Davis, California. 


A PARTY LUNCHEON 


Fruit Cocktail 
Molded Chicken Salad 
*Stuffed Pimientos 
Hot Rolls Jam Pickled Figs 
Chocolate Wafer Ice-Box Pudding 
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Will you share your favorite recipes with other Sunset 
readers? $1 1s paid for every recipe published. Address 
The Kitchen Cabinet, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco 


Chicken Loaf 


4 or 5 pound fat hen 
1 cupful of white bread crumbs 
1 cupful of milk 


Have the hen disjointed; boil until the meat is 
very tender, falling away from the bone. When cool 
enough to handle, cut meat into small pieces, and 
add to it the bread crumbs, milk, stock, and season- 
ings to taste. (Celery salt is excellent to add.) 
Lastly stir in the beaten eggs, and pour into a but- 
tered shallow pan. Place this pan in a larger pan 


1 cupful of chicken stock 
Salt and pepper to taste 
4 eggs, well beaten 








AN EASY-TO-SERVE 
LUNCHEON 
*Chicken Loaf with Mushroom Sauce 
Hot Potato Chips 
Jelly 
Pickles Olives Celery 
Paradise Pudding 68 








of hot water, and bake in a moderate oven (350 degrees) for 45 minutes, or until 
firm when tested with a knife blade. Cut in squares, and serve with thin cream 
sauce, or plain or mushroom gravy made from the remainder of the chicken stock. 
This is delightful for serving at a party, for it is good, and it can be made ready 
for baking several hours in advance.—Mrs. L. C. S., Spokane, Washington. 


Cauliflower with Tomato Sauce 


This is especially good when a really white cauli- 
flower cannot be secured. While the cauliflower is 
cooking in the usual way (in plenty of boiling salted 
water, uncovered, until just tender when pierced 
with a fork), make a sauce as follows: heat half a 
can of tomato soup with ¥%4 cupful of cream or rich 
milk. Thicken a little, with about 1 tablespoonful 








A GOOD DINNER 


Grapefruit and Pineapple Salad 
Baked Veal Chops 
Escalloped Potatoes 
*Cauliflower with Tomato Sauce 
Prune Pie Coffee 








of flour mixed with cold milk. Add a little butter, and seasonings to taste. Place 
the drained cauliflower in a hot serving dish, pour the hot sauce over it, and 
serve at once.—Mrs. J. C. R., Manhattan Beach, California. 


Dutch Dumplings 


1 cupful of minced cooked ham or 
corned beef 


14 cupful of raw rice 
6 large cabbage leaves 


1 pint of sauerkraut 


Wash the rice thoroughly and let soak in hot 
water to cover until it has swelled and softened con- 
siderably. Pour boiling water over the cabbage 
leaves and let stand 10 minutes to make them pli- 
able. Mix the soaked rice and the chopped meat 
together, and divide into six equal parts. Put one 








A BAKED DINNER 
*Dutch Dumplings 
Escalloped Tomatoes 
Bran Muffins Jam 
Fruit Salad Coffee 








portion in the center of each cabbage leaf, and roll up like dumplings. Place in 
a covered baking dish, fill the spaces around the rolls with sauerkraut, cover, 
and bake in a slow to moderate oven (350 to 375 degrees) for an hour.—Mrs. 


G. A. D., Santa Ana, California. 


Steamed Date Pudding 


1 teaspoonful of vanilla 

1 teaspoonful of cinnamon 
Y4 teaspoonful of nutmeg 

2 teaspoonfuls of soda 

11% cupfuls of bread flour 


4 

V4 cupful of sugar 

1 cupful of sour cream 

1 cupful of chopped, pitted dates 

14 cupful of nuts 

Beat the egg, add sugar and cream, and mix well. 

Stir in the dates, nuts, and vanilla. Sift spices and 
soda with flour, and add, beating just enough to 
mix well; turn into an oiled pudding pan or into 
large baking powder cans, filling two-thirds full, 
and steam over boiling water for 2 hours. Serve 
hot with whipped cream, hard sauce, or other pud- 


ding sauce desired.—Mrs. W. B. T., Rosalia, Wash. 
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SUNDAY DINNER 
Celery Victor Pretzels 
Roast Chicken with Stuffing 

Riced Potatoes Gravy 
Buttered Green Peas and Carrots 
Rolls Loganberry Jelly 
“Steamed Date Pudding with 
Hard Sauce 
Coffee 
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Martha Meade’s 
Tid-Bit Tray 


$4.50 


VALUE 


In beautiful lifetime 
chromium. Regular silver 
weight . . . untarnishable 
mirror polish. It’s the 
new, smart way to serve 
sandwiches, candy or 
petits fours. 


This amazing introductory offer made 
solely to convince you that science has 


tlast discovered a healthful, hot break- 


fast cereal children eat without coaxing. 


NEW I! 
Wheat Hearts 


An entirely new food principle. Gives you a 
hot breakfast cereal containing 1114 times more 
of the essential health element (Vitamin B) 
than you get in commonly used farina-type 
cereals. AND YET children gladly eat—and 
ask for more—of the new Wheat Hearts! 


Ask your doctor about Vitamin B. He will 
tell you that without this precious element 
growth and appetite are impossible. Without 


itamin B the other 6 known vitamins are 
orthless. But Wheat Hearts (containing a 


large percentage of pure wheat germ, one of 
the greatest known Vitamin B sources) pro- 
vides you an easy, delicious way of supplying 
your children this wonderful vitamin which is 
so necessary in the diet. 


ry a package today—your family will thank 


you for discovering this hot cereal that fastes 
so good! 







ACT NOW!... 


offer limited. Martha Meade’s 
. Tid-Bit Tray sent FREE for 


K : s tops from two pack-* 
SPERRY 





ages of Wheat, 
Hearts. Or (if you 
prefer) send just one 
package top and 10c. 1 

















a 

SPERRY Fiour Co., H 

San Francisco, Calif. e 

Enclosed find tops from two Wheat Hearts pack- & 
ages (or one top and 1oc) for which please send me £ 
postpaid Martha Meade’s Tid-Bit Tray in lifetime H 
chromium. H 
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“Much Tasting and 
| No Wasting” 


By Bertha E. Shapleigh 


| Way do we remember with pleasure 

some meals we have eaten, or 
some one dish in a restaurant or at home, 
and forget the others? Why does some 
cooking satisfy, some leave us with an 
unsatisfied feeling? The answer lies in 
one word: flavor, and all it implies. Just 
the right amount of seasoning added to 
one dish, or the real flavor in the food 
developed in another. The ability to 
discriminate in the use of seasonings and 
to develop flavors already present in 
food material, makes the difference be- 
tween a really good cook, and one who 
just cooks. 

“To be a good cook means much 
tasting and no wasting.” I can hear 
| some one say, “My cook never tastes the 
food she is preparing.” In such a case 
I always feel quite sure her cook is one 
of the colored race, or if not, is a genius. 
But we are not all geniuses. Of course, 
many dishes have a stated and fixed 
amount of salt. Cereals need a level 
teaspoonful of salt for each cupful of 
cereal; for soup, a teaspoonful of salt 
is the correct amount to make one quart 
of the liquid palatable. But we must do 
more than make soups, sauces, and 
meats taste just palatable. One must 
taste many times before realizing that 
it is the very best one can do. Remem- 
ber, “much tasting.” 

I firmly believe that taste can be 
developed by use, just as muscles are 
| strengthened by exercise; and so I say, 
| “Never serve a dish until you can not 
improve the taste of it.” 

Just a word about tasting. Placing 
|a little on the end of the tongue tells 
you nothing except that the material is 
solid or liquid, hot or cold, hard or soft. 
The food to be tasted must pass over 
|the tongue and palate and down the 
'throat, and thought must be given to 
| the impression made. A little more salt? 
| Does it need an acid added, say a little 
lemon juice or vinegar? I learned long 
ago that a teaspoonful of sugar will make 
|even a soup or a meat dish just right, 
and it has given me pleasure to hear 
several Oriental cooks verify this state- 
|ment. Lemon juice calls out the flavor 
of all fruits, and a few grains of salt are 
an improvement to acid fruits. 

What a boon to us the onion family 
lis! Do I hear, “I don’t like onion in 
anything”? Unless onion even in small 
| quantities causes stomach distress, do 
|not pay any attention to the remark. 
|It is the “too much” onion or garlic 
‘which is unpleasant. Garlic suffers 
| greatly from adverse criticism due to 
ithe over-amount used. Garlic should 


be added to a dish with a pianissimo 
touch. Unless a dish by its name implies 
onion, one should not be sure or even 
conscious that the flavor is present. As 
a seasoning, onion is best sauted or fried 
in a small amount of fat, just enough 
to take away the raw taste, before add- 
ing it to a liquid or sauce. The French 
understand this art of seasoning. Their 
cooking has such a delicious yet inde- 
scribable flavor always, causing one par- 
taking of it to ask, “What makes this 
sauce taste so different? I cannot make 
out the flavor.” That is the acme of 
good seasoning. 

I recall a dish which has just a “‘sus- 
picion” of cinnamon added to make it 
right, but you could not say positively 
that the flavor was cinnamon. Can one 
ever tell positively what is only a suspi- 
cion? Too many cooks go on the theory 
that if a little is good, more is better— 
a very damaging theory. 

“No wasting” is the other half of our 
quoted definition of a good cook. 


May I repeat what I have said in a 
previous article, that it is not the price 
of food material when purchased at the 
market which is so important, but 
rather what use is made of it in the 
home? 


When vegetables and meat come from 
the market take care of them at once, 
making a mental calculation of what is 
to be done with every part. If bone or 
fat is to be trimmed from the meat, 
wash and put in a kettle with cold 
water and cook slowly, adding salt to 
draw out the juices. To this add any 
bits of vegetables, say a piece of onion, 
a stray carrot, a stalk of celery, all of 
which would ordinarily dry or mold and 
then be thrown away. Strain this stock, 
after two or three hours of cooking, and 
store in the refrigerator. It will be good 
to use for a soup or sauce. 


Vegetables left from dinner, not 
enough to serve again as a vegetable, 
make delicious cream soups for luncheon 
the next day. A bone from the roast or 
steak added to the kettle of stock gives 
a fine flavor. Stock can be made from 
the bones and trimmings of fish; in this 
case cook but an hour. Strain, and use 
for a cream soup, or a sauce to accom- 
pany the fish. Halibut trimmings and 
bones make an excellent soup, adding 
green peas and diced carrot previously 
cooked. Always ask your butcher or 
fish man to send all bones and trim- 
mings—but remember to cook at once. 

When you receive it from the market, 
trim lettuce or any salad plant at once, 
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GLOBE Al’ 
KITCHEN CLUB 








RuTH ADAMS, Director « FIRST RADIO MEETING, 9:30 TUESDAY, OCT. 3rD . DON LEE CHAIN 





“My Family’s Favorite Dinner includes... 


Raclic Kitchen Club 
IT sTARTS October 3rd! Meetings 
every Tuesday and Thursday morn- 
ing from 9:30 to 9:45 over the 
Don Lee chain. 


We'llall have lots of funand you'll 
learn a lot of new tricks about the 
old trades of cooking and home- 
making. 

They say three heads are better than 
one so there are three of us to help 
you with your kitchen problems 
...Ruth Adams, Director (center), 
Winona Peterson (left), and Helen 
Farquhar (right), Assist. Directors. 





Qein cur Glebe Gl’ 





FAMILY DINNER 


Tea or Coffee 














WE DO OUR PART 


GLOBE “AI” 


FAMILY FLOUR—PANCAKE FLOUR— 
SESAME SALAD AND COOKING OIL 
—SPAGHETTI, MACARONI AND 
NOODLES—COMPLETE BISCUIT FLOUR 
—and other fine foods all worth 
: trying! 











24 cup water Y4 cup Chili Sauce guests assis- 
—— tant chefs. 
Beat the egg until light. Add Sesame Oil Everyone aii ia 
and beat until blended. Add chili sauce has a good wae 
and water and mix well. Stir in waffle time and Green Peas in Paper Cups 
flour and beat until batter issmooth. Bake how those Oe ee eee 


in hot waffle iron. This makes four big _ chiliwaffles lee Cream and Little Cakes 
waffles. When I have a number of people disappear! 


When you make those DOUGHNUTS SUPREME featured in the 
Sunset Kitchen Cabinet, be sure to fry them in Globe “A1” Sesame 
Oil if you want a delicate, digestible doughnut with a rich nut-like 
flavor! (Globe “A1” Sesame Oil is marvelous for salads, too!) 






Spaghetti - Fiesta” 
(writes Mrs. JOHN Doane of Los Angeles) 


‘.,.and this spaghetti dish really is a ‘feast.’ I 
use Globe “A1” Spaghetti because it cooks up 
so nicely, and of course I use Globe‘‘A1’’ Com- 
plete Biscuit Flour for the apple cobbler as it 
makes such delicious flaky crust and saves time, 
too. Here is my recipe for Spaghetti-Fiesta.”’ 

YQ package (6 ounces) Globe “A1” Spaghetti 

1 pound small pork sausages 

lcantomato sauce 1 cup buttered crumbs 
Cook the spaghetti in plenty of boiling, salted 
water for twenty minutes; drain it and reserve a 
part of the salted water. While spaghetti is cook- 
ing, brown the sausages in a frying pan, mix 
1 cup of fairly dry bread crumbs with 4 cup of 
melted butter, and heat the tomato sauce. 


Place half the cooked spaghetti in a buttered 
baking dish, cover it with a layer of the sausages 


and pour over this half the tomato sauce. Spread remain- 
ing spaghetti over the sausages, pour on it the rest of 
Stuffed Olives Celery the tomato sauce, then add enough of the reserved 


*% Spaghetti-Fiesta String Beans : 
Hearts of Lettuce with salted water to almost cover the spaghetti. Spread the 
uie'anael ea" wae buttered crumbs thickly over the top and place in a 
Apple Cobbler hot oven—400 deg.—for about 20 minutes, or until the 


crumbs are brown. 


Chili Waffles... fora Buffet Supper 


(from Mrs. RAYMOND JONES, San Francisco) 


1 cup Globe “A1” Pancake and Waffle Flour _in for this supper, I borrow one or two 
1 egg 2 tbsp. Sesame Oil 


extra waffle irons and appoint two of my 





Coffee 











arOnenierenaiiaiaeiintert-tartrr 


MAIL THIS COUPON TO THE 
! GLOBE MILLS NEAREST YOU.. 


I SAN FRANCISCO - SACRAMENTO 
I LOS ANGELES - COLTON = SAN DIEGO 
or OGDEN, UTAH 





| GLOBE GRAIN AND MILLING CO. 
i Please send me the Ruth Adams bulletins checked below. 


| O Globe ‘‘A1”’ Kitchen Club News and Recipes 


O 14 Salad Dressing Recipes made with Globe ‘‘A1” 
| Sesame Oil. 
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Yes, you'll now find fascinating toys like 
these on every package of Post Toasties 
... the crisp, delicious cereal that chil- 
dren and grown-ups, too, just love to eat! 





















How children enjoy these clever Cut-Outs! 
... that keep them for hours at games like 
“Covered Wagon Days,” “Pony Express,” 
“Cowboys and Indians”! 

That’s one mighty fine reason for buying 
Post Toasties! For only Post Toasties gives 
you these Cut-Outs FREE! You'll find some 
on every package . .. Cowboys and a Lone 
Ranger on one; Indians and Tepees and 
Buffaloes on another; Traders, Pony Express, 
Covered Wagons on a third! 

They’re gorgeous fun! But even more im- 
portant—children love this crisp, nourish- 
ing cereal that’s so very good for them to eat! 
They love its tasty, golden flakes of good- 
ness... flakes made from the tender young 
hearts of sweetest corn. And you grown-ups 
will surely agree—Post Toasties is the 
grandest-tasting cereal there is! 

Order it tomorrow in the new Cut-Out 
packages that provide such fascinating fun 
for the youngsters. Serve Post Toasties 
plain with milk or cream—or garnished with 
your favorite fruit or berries. What a treat! 

Post Toasties is a product of General 
Foods. You can get it at all grocers’. 


> FoRwan, 


r 
Looe £040 
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Motuers...1/220 


CUT-OUT TOYS FOR 
CHILDREN 


NOW ON EVERY 
POST TOASTIES 
PACKAGE 
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discarding spoiled parts, and saving the 
larger outside leaves for soup or greens, 
and the hearts for salad. Wash and 
wrap in damp cheese-cloth or parchment 
or waxed paper, and keep in a cool place. 
Cut large lettuce leaves in ribbons and 
use for salad, or soup. Do not be afraid 
to mix left over vegetables, especially 
if one is a creamed vegetable; these make 
a cream soup having an unusual flavor. 

Of course, the size of one’s family 
determines just how much one can do 
in using small quantities of cooked or 
raw food material. No cook book can 
give an exact recipe for using food which 
you have left over. For instance, I hap- 
pened to have today the water in which 
a very small head of cauliflower was 
cooked last night. In it are a few flow- 
erets which fell off the head as I removed 
it to a dish to serve, and a small leftover 
piece, in all perhaps less than a cupful. 
I put this liquid and cauliflower and one 
sliced onion over the flame and let it 
boil for half an hour. Then I added 
salt and pepper to taste and a table- 
spoonful each of butter and flour rubbed 
together, cooked the mixture five min- 
utes, stirring constantly, and then rub- 
bed it through a sieve. I returned the 
saucepan to the heat, added % cupful 
of cream, let it come to a boil, and 
strained it again—and two persons had 
a delicious cream of cauliflower soup for 
luncheon. 

Do you ever look in your refrigerator 
and find a dish of some vegetable, one 
or two cold boiled potatoes, and an egg 
left from breakfast? Not enough in any 
one for use again alone. When I find 
such a miscellaneous assortment I make 
a salad or bowl of salad as follows: 


1 cupful of bread dice cut from a slice or two 
left from a previous meal. These dice are 
fried in 2 tablespoonfuls of salad oil until 
a light brown 

1 clove of garlic, sliced thin 

I onion, sliced thin 

1 pickle, sweet or sour, sliced 

2 or 3 olives, cut into small pieces 

¥% cupful of cold cooked peas or green string 
beans 

Few flowerets of cauliflower 

1 cold boiled potato, cut into cubes 

1 hard cooked egg, sliced thin 

I tomato, peeled and cut into eighths 

3 tablespoonfuls of salad oil 

1 tablespoonful of vinegar (tarragon vinegar 
if possible) 

1 teaspoonful of salt 

¥ teaspoonful of paprika 

I teaspoonful of sugar 

A little black pepper 

¥% head of lettuce, cut into ribbons or strips 


In a bowl put the garlic, onion, and 
bread dice. Add pickles, vegetables, 
olives, and seasonings. With a spoon 
and fork lightly toss the ingredients 
until every piece is coated with oil. 
(This is what the French mean when 
they say “fatigue” the salad.) Add 
vinegar and again thoroughly mix. In 
the salad bowl place the shredded let- 
tuce, add the vegetables and serve. 

For this salad, the combinations vary 
according to what one has left over to 
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use, but the bread will be found to be | 
a pleasing addition. 

Stale bread has ever so many uses. 
Before the pieces get too dry, soak in | 
a mixture of egg and milk (one cupful | 
of milk, two eggs), salt and sugar. Fry 
slowly in butter until a light brown on 
both sides, and serve with jelly or pre- 
serves. Or make into bread pudding, 
using the white inside for plain, and the 
darker pieces with chocolate. Dried 
bread crumbs should be kept on hand | 
to use for crumbing foods for deep fat 
frying, or in scalloped dishes. Again | 
remember to sort and dry before bread 
begins to mold. 

Use every scrap of food. Season well, | 
using a variety of seasonings for flavor. 
Follow the slogan, ‘‘Much tasting, and 
no wasting.” Be a good cook! 


About My 
Electric Refrigerator 


(Continued from page 21) 


are best stored in covered dishes. I used | 
to be concerned about the defrosting 
process. With my new machine, all | 
need do is turn the indicator to the | 
point so marked, and the machine takes | 
care of the rest. When the frost is all 
melted away from the pipes, I empty 
the drain pan, turn the indicator to its 
original position and all is well. 

One of the features of my automatic | 
about which I wax most enthusiastic is 
the freezing compartment—responsible | 
for those indispensable ice-cubes, frozen 
entrees, salads, and desserts. Most of 
us housewives specialize on frozen des- 
serts, once we possess an electric refrig- 
erator, and I do believe the question 
most often asked is: ““How can I make 
my frozen desserts smooth and creamy?” 
Crystallization and separation of mix- 
tures during freezing seem to give most 
difficulty, but these are simple problems 
which are easily solved. 

A frequent cause of difficulty is that 
we use too much sugar and use it 
wrongly. When a recipe calls for granu- 
lated sugar the sugar should be made 
into a syrup or custard before the egg 
white or whipped cream is added. If | 
uncooked sugar is required to be folded 
into whipped cream, confectioners’ | 
sugar should be used. Too much sugar | 
means that an extremely low tempera- | 
ture is required for freezing the mixture, | 
therefore a good recipe should be fol- | 
lowed, and followed carefully, to insure | 
best results. If canned fruit is substi- 
tuted for fresh, allowance should be | 
made for the sugar used in the canning. | 

When I add cream to a frozen recipe, | 
I am careful not to whip it too stiff for 
this lends a grainy and buttery taste 
when frozen. It should be whipped 
until it holds its shape, but not until it 
piles up. A 30% cream is ideal for 
(Continued on page 30) 
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From the “7-Day Bowl’’* make several new, appetizing 
treats—Get recipe book for full week’s schedule of menu- 
variation—all made with full-flavored California Prunes 


growth; minerals (iron, calcium and 
phosphorus) that build blood, bone and 
tissue; and natural fruit sugars, to supply 
quick energy. Prunes help regulate the 
body in a mild, natural way. 

Ripened on the trees to full maturity 
in California sunshine, the new pack is 
now available at your nearest grocery. 
Ask for other new California Prune 
products, such as prune juice, prune 
bread and prune crush. 


THE CORRECT WAY TO PREPARE PRUNES 
*( For “7-Day Bowl” and Compote of Prunes) 
First, wash the prunes with cold water. For quick 
preparation, place in pan, cover with water and bring 
to a boil. Cook at boiling temperature for one hour. Ifa 
sweeter dish is desired, add 2 tablespoons of sugar for 
each cup of prunes during last five minutes of cooking. 

Many excellent cooks prefer to cover prunes with water 
and soak over-night, simmering slowly for two hoursinthe 
same water. Prunes may be served with or without cream. 
Just before serving, a little lemon juice may be added. 


Here’s a cheery answer to that eternal 
problem: “What shall I have for lunch 
today—or dinner tonight—or break- 
fast tomorrow?”’ And the answer is all 
wrapped up in a simple, handy “‘pack- 
age’’—a 7-day supply of sweet, juicy 
California Prunes. 

Just cook enough to fill a large bowl. 
Then place them in the ice-box. And 
presto! From this source new delights 
discovered by smart hostesses and fa- 
mous chefs are easily and quickly made. 


Good for the System, Too 
California Prunes benefit the body, as 


well, for they contain several essential 
elements: Vitamin A, for increasing re- 
sistance to minor infections; vitamins B 
and G, too, for promoting appetite and 


California pr unes 


VERY DAY IN SOME WAY 








. 









UNITED PRUNE GROWERS OF CALIFORNIA, Dept. 10-S-3, 343 Sansome St., 
San Francisco, California. 


Please send me FREE copy of the Prune Recipe Book. 


Name Street. 
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BusyWomen | 
Prefer 

DRI-BRITE. 

FLOOR WAX) 









































Drt-Brrre Wax needs no rubbing 
and no polishing. Just apply 
Drt-Brite; wait 19 minutes; and 
it dries bright with a lustrous 
wax surface. Non-greasy, no 
offensive odor, not slippery. 







| 


Mi 


Dri-Brire Wax leaves a hard 
wax finish. Dirt and dust do 
not penetrate but stay on top 
where they can easily be re- 
moved by an occasional going 
over with a dry mop. 






Recent scientific tests by Foster 
D. Snell, Chemists-Engineers 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., proved 
what housewives already knew 
—that Dri-Brire wears much 
longer. 


Results Guaranteed 


No risk, no guesswork, when you use Dri-Brire Wax. 
Results are guaranteed as advertised in Good House- 
keeping Magazine. Hardware, paint, drug, variety and 
department stores everywhere recommend Darr-Brrre 
Wax for beautifying linoleum, hardwood, painted, 
shellacked and tile surfaces. It will cut your house- 
keeping work in half. Buy a can today. © 1933 
MIRACUL WAX CO., 1322 Dolman St., St. Louis, Mo. 


WARNING! 


To get genuine Dri-Brrre. the 
» original no rubbing, no polish- 
ermw ing, floor wax look for the 
magician on every can. 
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VERY year about this time, rules 
and regulations for cooking venison, 
written by well-intentioned but sadly 
misinformed ladies, begin to appear in 
the home magazines. Well, lifetimes 
have been spent on mistaken paths, and 
so I hope herewith to clear up some 
common misunderstandings. In other 
words, this is the way to cook venison. 
The first adage of that old recipe, 
“First catch the rabbit,” isn’t very im- 
portant on this coast where deer may 
be flushed like quail from the roadside 
within ten minutes’ drive from our urban 
centers, and where orchardists complain 
that their crops are ruined by the soft- 
footed creatures who slip down at dusk 
to nibble the tender fruit and leaves. 

But the second rule is all important. 
See that your venison 1s hung properly, 
or your time and efforts in cooking will 
be wasted. When you get home from the 
hunt, drive directly to the local ice and 
cold storage plant. Here for a small fee 
(usually a share of the meat) your deer 
can be properly hung and frozen. This 
procedure takes away all the strong 
flavor, but leaves the delicious game 
taste. 

In not less than two weeks, take out 
the meat, allow one day for thawing, 
skin carefully (leaving the inner skin), 
and cut it up for serving. Your local 
butcher will store part of it for you and 
he may even offer to cut it up for you 
on the promise of some of the meat. 
Get as many chops as possible and take 
off several rounds from the hams, for 
roasting is the least desirable way of 
cooking this rather dry part of the meat. 
You will have several piles of meat left 
from the breast, rump and shoulder for 
stewing. Never soak any of it in vine- 
gar for this will dry and toughen venison. 
Roast as little of it as possible. Pan- 
frying is the order of the day. Are you 
listenin’? 

Using an iron skillet, fry the chops 
quickly in oil, adding a bay leaf and 
sprigs of rosemary for flavor, and sea- 
soning just before taking from the pan. 
The steaks may be treated in the same 
way, always working quickly. The 
roasts are cooked in the continental 
manner in an open shallow roasting pan 
at 450 degrees or more; seasoned with 
garlic; basted occasionally with oil; sur- 


rounded with onion and potatoes, brown- 
ing in the drippings; and salted and 
served when it has reached that certain 
crispiness on the outside and faint pink 
juiciness on the inside which this method 
of roasting gives. 

The less desirable cuts may be stewed 
up and served along with potatoes and 
vegetables in the gravy—than which 
there is nothing more delicious—or with 
curried rice, or Spanish style. The extra 
gravy may be used as a base for an 
Italian mushroom sauce by adding 
canned or dried and soaked mushrooms, 
tomato puree, minced onion and sea- 
sonings. Simmer this gravy for several 
hours and serve on any Italian paste 
with fresh Parmesan cheese. Or, make 
a very thick mush of corn meal, using 
the old-fashioned meal, stirring con- 
stantly to prevent burning until it be- 
comes well cooked—nearly an_ hour. 
Lift the meal out onto a hot platter, 
sprinkle with cheese and cover with the 
mushroom gravy. Either of these makes 
a delicious and glorious end to your deer. 

If you have a smoke house, cure a few 
strips of the trimmings for the children. 
Remember the storage man, the butcher, 
the boss, father-in-law, your poker pals 
and grandma with some of the meat— 
don’t worry, you'll have plenty left for 
yourselves. If the head is a good one, 
mount it; have the skin cured for sonny’s 
room, and a good time will be had by 
all—vV. M. Solari, San Francisco. 


Venison in Camp 


pave spent most of my life trap- 
ping and hunting, I feel well quali- 
fied to tell other rangers how to cook 
venison, especially in camp. This is my 
method. Build a small camp hre of 
twigs. Let it burn down to a bed of 
coals. Slice steaks from the back strap 
or ham. Have ready some long, green 
sticks, cut and sharpened on one end. 
Stick the steaks on these sticks same as 
you would wieners. Hold them over the 
fire until cooked. The juice will begin 
to run out and the meat will soon start 
to brown. Then salt and pepper to 
taste. If you happen to have butter in 
camp, melt a little to pour on each steak 
just before serving. I can assure you 
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that the venison will disappear as fast 
as you can cook it. This with steaming 
coffee and potatoes fried in bacon drip- 
pings is good enough for any ranger. 

When it comes to frying venison steak, 
I put a heavy skillet on the stove and 
allow it to get very hot. While the 
skillet is heating, slice the steaks, as 
many as you wish. To make the meat 
tender, hack with a butcher knife on 
both sides of the meat. Salt and pepper 
to taste, roll in flour and drop the steaks 
into the hot fat and let it fry. The main 
thing is to fry venison quickly. Brown 
it but let no hard crusts form on it. 
Turn the steaks often. When done, lift 
out onto a hot platter, dot with lumps 
of butter and serve at once. If venison 
is fried too long the meat is likely to 
be as dry as chips. 

The fat that is left in the pan where 
venison is fried makes excellent gravy. 
I will have to tell you about my onion 
gravy. Pull the pan to the back of the 
stove so that the grease can cool down 
a bit. Cut a medium-sized onion into 
fine slices and fry it a golden brown in 
the fat. Put in the flour and move 
skillet to hotter part of the stove for 
the flour to brown. Then put in the 
milk and your gravy is soon ready to 
serve. 

Another way to cook venison is to fry 
the steaks and then have a Spanish sauce 
ready in a baking pan or skillet. Drop 
the steaks into it for a short time before 
serving and you will bless the name of 
the ranger that invented such a dish. 

I have saved what I consider my 
trump recipe until last. I call it Venison 
Hamburger Delicious. You can judge 
for yourself when you have eaten. Take 

2 lbs. of venison 

1 medium-sized onion 

3 eggs 

4 cupful of cream 

1 cupful of stale bread crumbs 

2 teaspoonfuls of salt 

2 teaspoonfuls of sage 

14 teaspoonful of black pepper 

A dash of cayenne 
Put venison and onion through the food 
chopper. Add eggs (beaten), crumbs, 
cream and seasonings. Mix well and 
form into what the women call patties. 
Roll these patties in flour and fry in 
plenty of sizzling hot fat. The faster 
these are fried the better. Put onto a 
hot platter, dot with butter and serve 
at once. These are good also when 
dropped into tomato sauce to which has 
been added a little A-1.—Robert Marks, 


a “ranger” from Yachats, Oregon. 





It's a good idea’ 


to nail jar lids to the 
bottom of shelves in 
garage and storeroom. 
A twist of the wrist 
and the jar is screwed 
into place, thus mak- 
ing extra storage space for rubber 
bands, nails, screws, and the like. 
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How puzzled Mary Dodd's parents were! She 
had always been such a bright, vivacious little 
girl. So full of life and interest in everything 
about her. And now... . so listless, irritable. 
Not herself at all! 


<P | 


“Added bulk?’’ Mrs. Dodd asked. The kind- 
ly doctor smiled. ‘‘She likes cereals, doesn’t 
she? Well, why not give her one of the finest 
cereals I know—Post’s 40% Bran Flakes? It’s 
delicious... and it does have extra benefits.” 


rosy * 2 


The Strange | 


Case of 


little Mary Dodd 


[A REAL LIFE MOVIE | 





So Mrs. Dodd took Mary to Dr. Kent. How 
surprised she was when he mentioned—con- 
stipation. And then. . .‘‘more outdoor exer- 
cise, fresh fruit and vegetables, lots of water 
between meals—and added bulk in the diet.”’ 





. well, Mary knows nothing 
about the extra benefits this delicious cereal 


And Mary. . 


provides. She only knows she’s never tasted 
anything so good—especially with sliced bana- 
nas. And mother and dad agree! 





PERHAPS YOUR 


may benefit from this delicious cereal 


Mothers often are unaware that their children 133 
are suffering from constipation, due to lack 


of bulk in the diet. 


Why not, as a precaution, give your chil- 
dren delicious Post’s 40% Bran Flakes (with 
other parts of wheat) regularly for breakfast? 
It provides the bulk most systems need... 
bulk so many diets lack. And thus it helps to 
insure normal elimination . . . to prevent 


intestinal sluggishness. 


You'll all love Post’s 40% Bran Flakes— 
so crisp and refreshing and delicious. Get a 
package today! A product of General Foods. 


CHILDREN TOO 
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Watch ’em disappear—pancakes 
and Log Cabin Syrup! A blend of 
Vermont and Canadian maple sugars 
with fine cane sugar, Log Cabin has 
just the right consistency to trans- 
form pancakes and wafiles into a ten- 
der breakfast treat. The little people 
on the Log Cabin tin delight the 
children. A product of General Foods. 











SCHOOL DAYS! 


* : 
Dugan’s 100% Whole Wheat 
Crackers supply all the benefits of 
Nature’s finest food. They’re good 
for children, and good for you. 





Address Pacific Coast Agents and Distributors. 
Sherman T. Blake Co., 240 Sacramento St., San 
Francisco, Cal., Dept. 10-33. Phone Douglas 6915 
For sale at all Grocers and Health Food Stores - 


! FREE TRIAL! 1 
! Enclose 3¢ to cover handling costs of I 
i generous sample package. : [ 
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About My 


Electric Refrigerator 
| (Continued from page 27) 


| frozen desserts. Evaporated milk may 
| be substituted for whipped cream if 
| simply chilled by pouring into the freez- 
|ing tray for 15 minutes or so, before 
| whipping. 
| If a recipe which I am using calls for 
| adding fruit to a mixture, I thoroughly 
crush or sieve it, beforehand, making a 
| smooth puree. 

Contrary to the common belief, there 
are few mixtures that need stirring dur- 
ing freezing, other than certain ices and 
|sherbets. These I stir in the tray after 
| reaching the mushy stage, then once or 
| twice again while freezing; or, if first | 
‘frozen firm, I then remove them from 
| the tray, chop down, whip with a rotary 
| beater, and in the case of a sherbet add 
| stiffly beaten egg white. After whipping 
|they are returned to the freezing tray 
| and stirred once again before firm. | 
| To prevent separation of frozen mix- 
‘tures I make it a point to have all of my 
| ingredients at about the same tempera- 
/ture. Too often warm mixtures are 
| added to chilled whipped cream, causing 
| separation during freezing. 

Here are some of my favorite frozen 

desserts, ranging from ices to parfaits: 


Raspberry Ice 
1 cupful of sugar 
2 cupfuls of water 
Pinch of salt 
Grated rind of 1 lemon 
1% cupfuls of raspberry juice 
Juice of 2 lemon 


| Combine sugar, water, salt, and 
|grated lemon rind, and boil for five 
|minutes. Cool, strain out rind, add 
|fruit juice and pour into tray. When 
|mixture has frozen to the “mushy” 
| stage, (about 45 minutes), pull tray 
| forward in freezing sleeve and stir mix- 
| ture up from the bottom and down from 
'the sides. Return to sleeve and continue 
| freezing. Stir once again during freezing 
| process. Makes one quart. 

Next in order are sherbets, which are 
| similar to ices, except for the addition 
|of stifly beaten egg whites after the 
| mixture is partly frozen. These should 


be stirred once or twice during freezing. 
|In the case of a cream sherbet, cream 


| or evaporated milk is added. 


Orange Cream Sherbet 


I teaspoonful of granulated gelatine 
4 cupful of cold water 

1% cupfuls of sugar 

1% cupfuls of boiling water 

Grated rind of 2 oranges 

2 eggs, yolks and whites separated 
1 cupful of lemon juice 

1% cupfuls of orange juice 

I pint of cream or evaporated milk 
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for true extract 


economy ! 


AN extract that is uniformly 
strong and pure is the one 
that goes farthest and flavors 
best. Such an extract is Bur- 
nett’s—known to good cooks 
since 1847 and making new 
friends every day! Now 
obtainable in a dandy 
new bottle, sturdy of 
shape and amber in 
color. Your grocer has 
Burnett’s—insist upon 
it. And if you haven't 
a copy of “Doubly De- 
licious Desserts,” send 
10c for your copy to- 
day. Full of new des- 
sert suggestions. 













BURNETT'S 


PURE EXTRacy 


VANILLA 






2 Fiuip 
OUNCES NET 
ALCOHDE 3g PER CENT 






THE JOSEPH BURNETT COMPANY 


437 D Street, Boston, Mass. 
61 Main Street, San Francisco 
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Br Why use untested 
ingredients or just 
Qa) any recipe? Now! 
you can bake a 
ee Perfect Fruit 


—— 


All Fruits 
are imported 
and candied 

’@ fraction of an ounce. Add only flour and ordinary 
spices. tested recipe and instructions in each cellophane 
wrapped package, containing ingredients enough for 3 pounds of Genuine 
OW English Fruit Cake. Money refunded if you're mot enturely satistied. Quality guaranteed. 
Personal checks, express orders and money orders accepted. 
Ready-to-Bake Frult Cake Co.,910 Ave., Indii 






is, Ind. 














x x an old FRIEND 
of your HUSBAND’‘S 


Your husband has 
invited A. 1. Sauce 
tO many a restaurant 
meal. He knows that 
it makes food more 
savory ... Why not 
make A. 1. a flavor 
friend of the family. 
You'll be delighted 
with the rich flavor it adds to stews, 
left-overs, casseroles, and cheese 
dishes. A. 1. Sauce is sold by grocers 
and delicatessens. Ask for it in restau- 
rants, too... Recipes with every bottle. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
Hartford, Conn. 





| % cupful of powdered sugar 
' Few grains of salt 


M A WHOLESOME RELISH @ 
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Soak the gelatine in the cold water 
for 5 minutes, then dissolve the soaked 
gelatine and the 1% cupfuls of sugar in 
boiling water; add orange rind, lemon 
juice and orange juice, place in trays of 
refrigerator, and freeze to a mush. Beat 
cream or evaporated milk until stiff, and 
add the % cupful of powdered sugar, 
and the salt. 
and the yolks until thick and lemon 


colored; combine, and add to the cream. | 


Fold into the frozen mixture and return 
to freezing unit. Freeze until stiff. 

In mousses, we have an uncooked 
mixture of whipped cream, fruit, sugar, 
and oftentimes nuts. They require no 
gelatine. A mousse should never be left 
in the freezing tray too long after once 
freezing stiff, for it becomes very hard. 


Prune Mousse 


1 pint of pastry cream 

2 cupfuls of chopped cooked prunes 
2 egg whites, beaten stiff 

Juice of 1 lemon 


Whip the cream; add chopped cooked | 
white and | 
Place in freezing tray and | 


prunes then beaten egg 
lemon juice. 
let remain only until firm. 


Peanut Brittle Ice Cream 


2¢ cupful of sweetened condensed milk 
‘4 cupful of water 

'4 teaspoonful of vanilla 

1 cupful of whipping cream 

1 cupful of crushed peanut brittle 


Blend the condensed milk (remember, | 


this does not mean evaporated milk), 
water, and vanilla thoroughly, and chill. 


Whip the cream to a custard-like con- | 


sistency, and fold into the chilled mix- 
ture. Pour into freezing tray and put 
into freezing unit of refrigerator. After 


the mixture has frozen to a stiff mush | 


(1 to 2 hours), remove from the refrig- 
erator, bottom and 
sides of pan, and beat with a heavy egg 
whip for about 2 minutes. 
crushed peanut brittle, smooth out in 
pan, and replace in freezing unit for 
another hour, or until frozen stiff. Total 
freezing time is usually 3 to 6 hours, 
depending on how your machine is set. 


scrape well from 


Serves 6 persons. 

The richest of our frozen desserts are 
parfaits, made with a hot syrup added 
to well beaten egg white, and beaten 
until cool, then folded into whipped 
cream. Gelatine is not required in a 
parfait. These desserts freeze smoothly 
without stirring and may be kept sev- 
eral days in the freezing trays. 


Maple Parfait 
34 cupful of maple syrup 
3 egg whites 
I pint of whipping cream 


until cool, then chill in the refrigerator. 
Whip cream, and fold egg mixture into 
it. Freeze in refrigerator tray. Makes 
114 quarts. 


Cook maple syrup until it spins a good 
thread. Pour slowly over the well | CWS 
beaten egg whites, and continue beating | a 


Beat the egg whites stiff, | 


Fold in the 
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‘CARNATION 


WE DO OUR PaRT 


ENERGY. ENERGY 


That’s Carnation Oats’ first, middle and last name. Energy to go 


on and play on and thrive on—just what the children need for 


buoyant health! . 


. More than that, children prefer Carnation Oats. 


They like their even smoothness, their delicacy of flavor. None finer. 


Two kinds: Regular and Quick. Take your pick. 


A CARNATION-ALBERS 





You stand a good chance of being one of the lucky 
fifty boys and girls to win a Ranger Ace Super De Luxe 
Bicycle. Ask your grocer or write to Carnation Com- 
pany, 1060 Stuart Building, Seattle, Wash., for details. 












HOT CEREAL 


GRNATION 





Otherfavored Carnation-Albers Products: 
Carnation Wheat: Pearls of Wheat 
Albers Flapjack Flour - Peacock 
Buckwheat and Instant Tapioca 
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EVERY 


COLOR — 


SCHEME 
PROBLEM SOLVED 
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Before you do any painting yourself, or cai! in 
a painter, you'll surely want to consult this 
authoritative work. Truly there is nothing to 
compare with it anywhere. Five years in the 
making—at a cost of thousands of dollars. Two 
hundred pages. Eighty beautifully harmonious 
color schemes; for every room in the home, 
All mod- 


All easily achieved; 


as well as the exterior. All original. 
ern. All authoritative. 
complete directions. This unique exhibit of 
color schemes is not for sale, nor for public 
distribution. It can be seen only at Fuller 
Paint Dealers and Fuller Paint Stores. But it 
costs nothing to consult it there. Please use it. 
It was made to help you. Your local Fuller 
Paint Dealer or Fuller Paint Store now has this 
book on display. They will consider it a pleas- 
ure to show it to you. See it before you plan 
any painting. “‘Color in the Home”’ was pro- 
duced by W. P. Fuller & Co.—largest paint 
manufacturers in the West—as a contribution 


to the Better-Homes movement. 





e TELL YOUR PAINTER e 

After you've picked out the color scheme that you like, 
your painter will be glad to look it up at a Fuller Paint 
Dealer or Fuller Paint Store. Fuller Paints are used 


by all Rent aecpena anapiewe the Western States. 








FULLER 
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they last- 
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In the California Style 


Designed by J. Wm. Veley 


Of the firm of Chas. S. 


McKenzie, Architects 


N designing this house Mr. Veley anticipating the wishes of many prospective 
home builders in Sunset Land has evolved an attractive roomy residence for a 


sixty-foot lot at a cost not to exceed $10,000. 


Note particularly the convenience of 


the plan, the proximity of the kitchen to the front door being especially noteworthy. 


Two doors keep cooking odors confined to the service portion. 
easily accessible from both service and living quarters. 
| being on the second floor, a lavatory on the first floor is provided. A coat closet 
| large enough for general storage is likewise provided. 
in size and is intended to serve also as a sewing room, etc. and 


yasses a “‘nook”’ 
I 


as a serving room when the dining room is in use. 


The basement is 
The bedrooms and bath 


The breakfast room sur- 


Observe, too, the unusual 


arrangement of the rooms on the second floor—all bedrooms have windows on at 





G- Cases 
L-LmenChes 
R- de ga 
ReRa Inge 
Cr ChinaCae S- Sink 
Ck Cedar Clos. W- Wardrobe 


A model of this house will be 
on display during the month of 
October at the Charm House, 
in the Emporium, San Fran- 
cisco. Later it can be seen in 
department stores of other lead- 
ing cities of Sunset Land. 


least two sides assuring an abundance 
of air and sunshine. The master’s 
suite will undoubtedly offer attrac- 
tion with its private bath, dressing 
room and separate closets for both 
Mr. and Mrs. Sunsetter. The bath 
incorporates a roomy shower. The 
balcony is amply large for occasional 
use as a sleeping porch; it also offers 
a short means of communication be- 
tween the principal bedroom and the 
children’s bedroom. Two baths are 
desirable where three bedrooms occur. 
The house, both upstairs and down, 
is compact, convenient and livable. 
It is not possible to describe the house 
completely in this space but details 
will be sent free to any Sunset reader. 





| Master's 


| Sutte 


15-00 18-0" 





Seen Floor Pian 
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eliminates odors 


What's more distressing than a house filled 
with cooking odors? Sensible wives are learn- 
ing how to avoid it. Just cook your vegeta- 
bles in Patapar. Completely prevents escape of 
odors. Simple to do. Easy. Sure. Economical. 

This method also saves valuable nutritive 
elements ... makes vegetables taste infinitely 
finer, truer, richer. Thoroughly tested and en- 
dorsed by Sunset Magazine. 

Go to your favorite shop today. Get a 
package of Patapar. Paterson Parchment Paper 
Company, Bristol, Pennsylvania. 


12 Big Sheets 


me 25° 













Ask for this 
Home Package 
Valuable and fascinating 
booklet in each package. 
You'll be glad you saw 
this ad. 






Phd 
Live on world- 
famous Wilshire 
Boulevard, close 
to smart shops, 
theatres, parks, 
etc. 

For a day's stay in 
Los Angeles or |. nger, 
cha ge to this widely 
favored hotel-opart- 
ment. 
All Outside Rooms. 


Pi 



















Daily from 


$2.50 


Monthly from 
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| Y 
| Sunset Gardener 
| (Continued from page 14) 


| Louise and the unspotted Watteau; lav- 
jenders like Masterpiece and the new 
| American Enchantress, this last still an 
expensive novelty. 

These poppies are not difficult, but 
| do demand fall planting, early in the 
‘north but even as late as October or 
| November in California. With me they 
| do best in half shade, facing north and 
| so protected from the drying and burn- 
ing of the hot afternoon sun, which fades 
most of the colors. They seem to enjoy 
water when growing, a rest after flower- 
ing, and more water to bring them up 
again in September, when I often get a 
| secondary crop of flowers. 


And Now I'll Try Peonies 


Before I came to California I was a 
peony enthusiast. Many years of life in 
| climates unfavorable to its culture had 
| almost removed it from my gardening 
mind, yet a week in peony time around 
| Seattle brought back my old love for it. 

Unlike some loves of one’s youth it had 
| not changed with the years of separation 
| excepting perhaps that it was even more 

lovely. So this early autumn will see me 














GORGEOUS GARDENS 








picking out the dampest spot in my now 
|somewhat more favorable garden and 
trying peonies in central California. 

| The herbaceous peony’s original home 
| was Siberia, which accounts for its mis- 
| guided preference for the climate of 
| Minnesota or Iowa over that of Cali- 
| fornia. It apparently enjoys a cold win- 
ter and a fairly warm summer and does 
not like getting too dry in the months 
after it has flowered. I shall dig deeply 
| the rich soil in the swale I have chosen 
'and ask my northwest friends to pick 
out for me a few of the best natured, 
most vigorous and free flowering vari- 
eties in the white, pink and rose shades 
rather than the deep reds, which would 
| be more likely to burn. I shall plant 
‘them in September or early October 
with the buds just about two inches 
under the surface, and as they ought to 
be at least three feet apart, I may plant 
daffodils between them for earlier flow- 
'ers, at least until they develop into 
clumps. I will have a hose bib near by, 
|to give them summer waterings and 
shall keep manure for a surface dressing 
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| tuberous roots. Then I shall pray to the 
| gods of gardeners and hope that some 


| If you have an eastern or northern ex- 

| posure with partial shade and if your 

| soil is good and deep, you have a chance, 
| but if your garden is on a continuously |! 
|sun-kissed western slope in California, 
better forget your Iowa or wherever- |! 
you-came-from peonies. } 
These notes are written close to the 
25th anniversary of my coming to Cali- 
fornia, which means my gardening in}, 
' 


that state to which God has called me. | 
‘ 
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is “paved” with that substantial, 
long-lasting, essential plant food 
which has richly proved its worth 
as an all-purpose fertilizer. 


AMMONIATED 


CALA-BONE 


BONE MEAL 


Pure, odorless, uniform, this Cali- 
fornia product stimulates vigorous 
growth by quickening bacterial 
action in the soil. It is safe;—no 
danger from liberal application. 
It is easy to apply. Moreover, it 
can be applied—advantageously— 
at any time. And, mark this: it’s 
inexpensive. 


Be good to the flowers and plants 
you love! Feed them this nutri- 


tious food. 


i 
0 Send me free sample and illustrated leaflet: | 
“For Luxuriant Lawns and Gorgeous \ 
Gardens.” i 
! 
' 
' 


Herewith es for $3 for 100-Ib. bag. 


(Name of my Seed or Garden Store or Nursery) 
Clip this coupon and mail to: 
Garden Dept. 
Pacific Bone Coal & Fertilizing Co. 


Financial Center Bldg. San Francisco, Calif. ; 


This is not an invitation to send flowers. |, nee n nme eee mec oed \ 
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Garden Notes 
For Central California 


CTOBER is the time to plant bulbs, 

and to sow seed of many annuals 
and perennials for spring bloom, and it 
is your last chance to set small plants 
for winter bloom. In and around San 
Francisco, the soil is sufficiently warm 
all through this month to germinate 
most seed, giving seedlings a chance to 
get started before frost comes. 

If you want riotous color in a corner 
of your garden during the winter months, 
sow pansies, violas, and winter-flowering 
stocks this month, or get some small 
plants from your nurseryman—seedlings 
usually flower about six weeks after they 
are planted. Tall growing, summer- 
flowering perennial phlox, P. decussata, 
is fine in the border or intermingled with 
shrubbery. This plant is quite easily 
rooted from cuttings taken just after 
the plant has bloomed, or may be started 
from seed sown now. P. drummondi, the 
annual phlox, makes admirable and de- 
sirable bedding plants from May to the 
end of September if sown now. These 
annual phlox may be obtained in purest 
white, yellow, carmine with tiny white 
eyes, delicate pinks, rose, deep violet, 
and vivid scarlet. 

A new and distinct type of calendula 
is Sutton’s Chrysantha. For a splash of 
bright orange in the border, or to assure 
yourself some fine cutting flowers when 
flowers are costly, sow seed now of these 
large double yellow calendulas, which 
have exceedingly stout stems. To har- 
monize with them, sow some of the gay 
orange and lemon colored marigolds— 
the French type are fine in front of the 
taller Africans. This common flower has 
close, compact petals, is brilliant in color, 
grows readily with no special care and 
is insect resistant. In the midst of this 
mass of gold, clumps of the exquisite 
blue Thibetan Poppy, Meconopsis bail- 
ey2, would make for real color harmony. 
This poppy needs filtered shade with 
plenty of leaf mold or peat moss for a 
mulch. 

More About Delphiniums 

If you followed Mr. Crowl’s sugges- 
tion in the August SUNSET and sowed 
delphinium seed, it is likely that the 
small plants are now ready to be set 
into their permanent place in your gar- 
den. If you didn’t sow seed, do so imme- 
diately or obtain small plants from your 
nurseryman. The delphinium is one of 
the finest subjects for the herbaceous 
border. This plant reaches perfection 
in rich soil, therefore trench fertilizer and 
bonemeal into the earth before setting 
out the small plants. A sunny spot is 
most. favorable for their culture, al- 
though I have seen fine specimens grow- 
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By 
Marie Olsson 


Sunset Garden Department 


ing in partial shade. To avoid mildew, 
which is a common malady of this 
flower, allow at least two feet between 
each two plants, keep them away from 
walls and fences, do not plant them 
under trees, and always water in the 
morning. If your plants become affected 
with this blight, make a small bag of 
coarse muslin, fill it with powdered 
sulphur, tie it to a stick for a holder, 
and shake the bag vigorously around 
the plants. There are sprays, too, which 
are excellent repellents and remedies for 
this blight. (Names on request.) As 
the plants grow, supply them with a 
moderate amount of water; when the 
buds start to form, increase the amount 
of water and dig in commercial plant 
food to produce big, handsome flower 
spikes. The new crimson delphinium, 
D. nudicaule, is worth mentioning; it 
does not blend particularly well in the 
flower border, but is delightful at the 
entrance of your home or in a clump by 
itself. When you cut down your estab- 
lished delphinium plants this month, it is 
a good idea to scatter wood ashes around 
the roots to help keep slugs away. 
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The family cat will not sharpen her 
claws on the furniture if she has one 
of these cat-scratching posts, deliciously 
flavored with catnip. If you are inter- 
ested in knowing more about this gad- 
get and where it can be purchased, 
write us for details. Those of you who 
live in the Bay Region can see this 
catnip tree in The Emporium Charm 
House in San Francisco any time during 


the month of October.—M. O. 
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Amateurs are prone to delay the 
planting of tulips simply because they 
do not wish to pull out the lingering 
blossoms of annuals in their flower bor- 
ders. If tulips are to make your border 
a strip of beauty in early springtime, 
they should be planted this month. 
Bulbs which are purchased for planting 
are often treated so that they can be 
set in the ground later with good results, 
but bulbs held over from another season 
soften if kept in storage too long. If your 
bulbs have softened over the summer, 
get them into the ground immediately; 
I have known bulbs to harden in the 
ground and produce good blooms. Tulip 
aphis very often become attached to 
bulbs during summer storage. To rem- 
edy this, wash the bulbs in a strong 
solution of soap and water and plant 
them immediately. Incidentally, after 
you have planted your tulip bulbs, 
scatter seed of forget-me-not or Virginia 
stocks over them—they will make a 
handsome display in spring. Planted in 
groups of ten or twelve in front of a 
border, tulips make a good show, and 
when they die down may be replaced by 
annuals. The foliage of the tulip remains 
for a time after the flower, and thus 
affords protection to the tender seed- 
lings of annuals. Never leave tulip 
bulbs in the ground for more than three 
years. 


Mariposa Tulips 


You will never regret the planting of 
Mariposa Tulips (Calochortus) in your 
garden. The flowers of this native plant 
vary in extraordinary colorings and re- 
semble a tulip in form. They do well 
in light soil or in heavy loam provided 
it is lightened with leaf mold or peat 
moss, and they demand good drainage. 
Dig the holes in which you plant the 
bulbs about a foot deep and fill in for 
two or three inches with gravel before 
replacing the soil; plant the bulbs about 
three or four inches deep, and two or 
three inches apart. C. venustus ocalatus 
is a hardy strain for the amateur and 
the flowers are exquisite. The outside 
of the cup is deep purple while the inner 
cup is lavender, and the eye of the ower 
is surrounded with a rich yellow halo. 
C. venustus var. El] Dorado, blends more 
into the pink and rose tones. C. venustus 
roseus predominates in white suffused 
with lilac, while the back of the petal is 
rich carmine. One of our readers in 
Dunsmuir tells'us that she has had this 
native plant in her garden for ten years, 
and each spring its blossoms are equally 
as lovely and prolific as the preceding 
year. One of the many desirable fea- 
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tures of the flower is that bulbs may be 
purchased from reliable dealers as low 
as 50 cents a dozen. 


Begonias Are Blooming 


Try to visit one of the begonia gardens 
early this month and see the blossoms 
of the tuberous varieties. You will note 
that most growers have their entire gar- 
dens under lath, since the sun burns the 
transparent, waxen petals of this garden 
favorite. There are now many fine types 
of tuberous begonias—the rosebud, car- 
nation and camellia types from England; 
the dainty Mountain Violet type from 
Bolivia; the heavy crested forms from 
France; and the irregular wavy type 
from Germany and France. Begonias 
may be propagated from seed, of course, 
but if you want just a few to border a 
flower bed in a shaded corner of your 
garden, it will save you time, money and 
energy to plant tubers in early spring, 
of varieties you select now while in 
bloom. Mr. and Mrs. Victor Schath of 
Redwood City have made a hobby of 
growing begonias. For eight years they 
have worked to propagate new varieties 
from seed brought in from Europe, have 
crossed many species. They now have a 
most interesting collection, and are glad 
to have garden lovers visit their unpre- 
tentious though beautiful garden. 


Two Flower Shows 


The flower shows held last month in 
San Francisco by the San Francisco 
Dahlia Society and The California Dah- 
lia Society have instilled even greater 
enthusiasm in the hearts of garden lovers 
for this well-known and easily cultivated 
flower. Both miniature and exhibition 
types of dahlias won honors, but what 
caught my eye were some lovely English 
Singles. Their luscious velvety petals 
turn back from the center and each 
petal overlaps the next, giving the ap- 
pearance of a solid mass of exquisite, 
rich color. Snowdrop, a white one, and 
Mabel Burnau, a bright burnt-orange 
variety, were radiant. If your garden 
space is limited, the pompon dahlias are 
excellent. Some good varieties to start 
with are Bantam, brownish red; Bossy, 
light phlox purple; Joe Fette, pure white; 
Glow, a light old rose to coral; and for 
a novelty, try Darkest of All, which is 
so deep maroon that one would think 
it black at first glance. Some of the 
miniature cactus types, such as Eliza- 
beth Pape, a salmon colored one, and 
the miniature decorative types as Little 
Jewel, dainty pink, are worth trying. 





The Garden Movie 


HE last minute there wasn’t space 

to print this month’s garden movie. 
We are sorry for it was an especially 
good one on the subject of house plants. 
The movie is all in type, however, so 
if you wish a copy of it, simply send us 
a postal card saying so. Address your 
request to the Garden Department, 
1045 Sansome St., San Francisco. 
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at 


VAN WAVERENS GIANT 


Daffodils -- Tulips 


and Other Spring-Flowering Bulbs 


O get daffodils in your garden like those shown above, 
plant our Large, Double-Nose Bulbs. Note that each of 
these bulbs throws out two or three flowers instead of one. 


Our imported tulip bulbs are also top-quality, and include 
a wide selection of varieties suited to western conditions. 


Per 10 
Barrii Conspicuus....... $.50 
Bernardino........cece $.90 
Dosoris..... eaves are ceea $.60 
Early Surprise.......... $.75 
MONI 5 cig c's <a ese e044 $.65 
Golden Sceptre......... $.75 
Jonquila odorus camper- 
WOU Gin cccss Boeees $.45 
EG e dees oset cesses $.60 
Weint Al@ed 666. osc ccws $.90 
Laurens Koster......... $.50 
Lord Kitchener.........$.80 
Poeticus ornatus maxi- 
WS aint cos cele cans $.60 
Red Beacon... ...+200+<feGO 
Sie Wathtths icc cecccuee $.60 
Si 82), ee 
Spring Gloty:..<.oscsces $.80 
NORRIE isp 0's'9 scl aa aoe $.80 
Van Waverens Giant... $1.50 
WBE scene < hoe eons $.75 
Will Scatheti. ccc ccs ocact $.75 


Check Varieties and Quantities Desired 


Per 100 
$4.00 
$7.50 
$5.00 
$6.00 
$5.50 
$6.00 


$4.00 
$5.00 
$8.00 
$4.00 
$7.00 


$5.00 
$5.00 
$5.00 
$7.50 
$6.50 
$6.50 
$12.00 
$6.00 
$6.00 


These are but a few of the 69 varieties list- 
ed in our new Free BULB CATALOG. 


TULIPS 


Per 10 Per 100 

C] Argo--Yellow & Orange.$.50 $4.50 
[] Bronze Queen--Buff..... $.50 $4.00 
C) Clara Butt--Pink........ $.40 $3.50 
{_] Farncombe Sanders--Red$.45 $3.75 
[] Melicette--Lavender..... $.65 $5.50 
[] Miss Blanche--White....$.50 $4.50 
_| Mrs. Moon--Yellow.....$.55 $4.75 
[] Pride of Haarlem--Red..$.40 $3.50 
] Prince of Orange--Orange$.55 $4.75 

|] Raphael--Purple........$.65 $5.50 

_] Rosabella--Light Pink....: $.55 $4.25 
] Venus--Dark Rose.......5 $.65 $5.50 





(Note — Any 50 bulbs at the 100 rate.) 


Above prices include postage within 
the 4th zone but do not include State 
Sales Tax on orders sold within Cali- 
fornia. Please add tax at 2!4‘;. 


55 other Tulip varieties in our 


BULB CATALOG 





for color ww your GaRDEN 
Let us help you with your plans. 


Visit us at Niles—or at our yards in 
Sacramento—Modesto—Fresno 


Established 1865 


California Nursery Co. 


NILES, CALIFORNIA 


Attached is my check or money order for $......... 
send me the varieties and quantities of bulbs I have checked in the list above. 


Cit ces con wobwnes 


eeee 


(] Check here if you want our new Free BULB CATALOG. 


Landscape Service 
For the modest home or the large estate, 
our Landscape Department will plan 
your garden with equal artistic effect, 
and economy of construction cost and 


upkeep. 


George C. Roeding, Jr. Pres. 


. (ine. tax) for which please 


$3310 
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MAKE 


your soil 





good with 


MORCROP 


and ground peat 


There’s no more excuse for a bad 
soil—it’s just a matter of making it 
good. You must have the proper tex- 
ture. A heavy clay soil must be light- 
ened—light, sandy soil must be given 
more body. 


Morcrop used with 
Lilly’s imported peat 
is the answer. The 
peat furnishes the hu- 
mus and Morcrop 
with its weed- free 
humus base furnishes 
the nutriment. 


And then as the 
garden grows Mor- 
crop provides a bal- 
anced diet, keeping 
the soil from getting 
too thirsty. It actu- 
ally aids the soil to re- 
tain moisture. And 
you know how im- 
portant this is for 
luxuriant growth in 
the Pacific Coast cli- 













It’s easy to 
apply and shows 
such wonderful 
results in gar- 
dens and lawns. 


Encourage your plants and grass 
by making the soil good and sup- 
plying them with quickly available 
food. 


Your dealer has Lilly’s beautiful 
1933 catalog telling about Lilly’s 
Seeds and Morcrop fertilizer or write 
for it to The Chas. H. Lilly Co., 
Seattle, Wash. 





Established 1885 
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Seven Perennials 


for Sunset Gardens 


"THE perennial flower border is a real 

source of pleasure the year round, 
combining as it does the dignity and 
permanence of shrubs and trees with the 
color and charm of the annuals. 





nials should be secured either in clumps 
or as small plants. These particular 
seven have been selected because they 
may be planted either in gardens along 
the Coast where it is cool and moist, 
or inland where the atmosphere is rather 


dry and warm. 


Each is a hardy per- | 


For fall planting the following peren- | 





ennial that can be put out in ordinary | 
prepared soil in a permanent location | 


and with ordinary care will bloom year 
after year. These are especially chosen 


| for their bright color effects which can | 


| be very beautiful used with contrasting | 
or blending annuals set near them later | 


in the spring, and because of their | 


variety of type for cut flowers. 
Semi-Double Shasta Daisy. Most of 


us are familiar with the common Shasta 
daisy, but this lovely new variety is | 
quite different. The flowers are larger | 


than the others and have several rows 
of fringed creamy white petals around 
a bright yellow center. They are very 
hardy and quite low growing, with the 
flowers on long graceful stems, and as 
cut flowers are lovely in a low black or 
yellow bowl. They will generally flower 
about three months after planting the 
clump and make an excellent substitute 





for asters in regions where the aster | 


suffers from blight and other diseases. 


Delphinium. Of all the colors of blue, 
none can quite compare with the deep 
blue delphinium. Seen, tall and stately 
against a wall with annuals such as 
stocks blooming in front of them, makes 
one of those never-to-be-forgotten mo- 
ments in your garden. There is, by the 
way, a newer variety of Golden Rose 
stock, an ideal color which blends beau- 
tifully against the deep blue. Delphin- 
ium clumps planted now will start to 

| bloom next June, stocks set out in 
| March (the small plants) will bloom at 
the same time. Delphinium also comes 
in a light blue, and blue shading to 
mauve and lavender. The long stems 
and lasting qualities make these just the 


| flower for a tall jardiniere. 


Pentstemon. The pentstemon is one 
of the most showy of the hardy peren- 
nials. It comes in a variety of colored 
and spotted flowers, somewhat like the 


| flowers of the foxglove, but in a greater 


variety of shades and colors. The most 

colorful of these is the deep coral-red 
| shade which is difficult to duplicate in 

any other flower. There are also bright 
| pink, rose, violet, and variations of these. 
| The pentstemons are not difficult to 
| grow and will well repay your efforts. 


EE GSKS* OF 











HOTEL 


MULTNOMAH 


qt 





PORTLAND’S LARGEST AND 
NATIONALLY FAMOUS HOSTELRY 


... offers its guests cour- 
tesies, facilities and con- 


veniences that bring 

them back again and 

again ... We guarantee 

e that your stop at the 

MULTNOMAH will be 

Rates remembered as one of 

from the very pleasant experi- 

$2 ences of your trip. We 

spare no effort to pre- 

5 serve the reputation of 

with this fine hotel for out- 

bath standing value and gen- 
e uine hospitality. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 














/ Going te NEW YORK? 



















- - L pe | 
Slop ata NEW fcte€ 
. .. where luxurious sun- 
filled rooms offer every 
convenience and comfort. 
Private bath. Radio. Ser- 
vidor. Rates that begin at 
$3 for one — $4 for two. 
C.W. RAMSEY, Jr., Mor. 






1200 Rooms ° 7th Ave. at St 








Stockton Fall Flower Show 


Be sure to attend the Fall Flower Show to 
be held October 21 and 22 in the Civic 
Memorial Auditorium in Stockton, Cali- 
fornia. This is one of the good garden 
shows of the San Joaquin Valley, and wel! 
worth driving a good many miles to see. 


__—The Editors. 
















HOUSE- 
BROKEN! 


We call him Scotty. When your 
guests put cigarettes in the ash tray 
- ~and pat Scotty's head he'll raise his 

little hind leg and—PUT OUT THE CIGARETTE. Convenient 
water sack inside Scotty is easily filled. At last a canine’s 
most inconvenient habit has been turned into a practical 




















andextremely funny use. Scotty mounted on 

ash tray—both in attractive bronze finish. ONLY 

Scotty may be had for $1.50 postpaid. Money g 1 50 

back if not compictely satisfied. Remit to a 
HOME GADGETS delivered 

Dept. 68, 200 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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Perennials 


Columbine. These delicate flowers in 
pastel shades remind one of tiny poised 
hummingbirds. With fluted cup-shaped 
centers, circled by contrastingly colored 
petals and long spurs behind, in count- 
less numbers they are caught on a mass 
of slim branching stems and pale green 
lacy leaves. If plants are set out now, 
they will bloom in April, May and June. 
When they seem to die down after the 
flowers have gone to seed, gently pull 
away the dried stems and soon new 
shoots will come from the plants. The 
Mrs. Scott Elliott’s strain has very large 
flowers and a most vivid variety of color. 
They come in almost every pastel color 
—clear yellow, lavender, blue, pink, and 
white, as well as the two-colored ones 
such as lavender and yellow, rose and 
white, pink and yellow, and so on. 

Doronicum Excelsum. These bright 
yellow flowers are somewhat like Shasta 
daisies, blooming on a long slender stem 
two or more feet in height, with the 
leaves close to the ground. By planting 
the seedlings now they will bloom early 
in May with the flowers lasting for a 
long season. They make a bright spot 
among other flowers or planted together 
in groups, where a clear yellow coloring 
is desired. The long stems make them 
excellent for cutting. 


Chinese Forget-Me-Not (Cynoglos- 
sumamabile). Thisisoneofthenewer per- 
ennials recently introduced from China, 
and like other flowers of Chinese culture 
becomes a beauty spot in any garden. 
Ordinary forget-me-nots are very low 
growing and bear a few small flowers. 
These of the Chinese variety have long, 
fuzzy stems with many branches spring- 
ing one to one and one-half feet from 
clumps of larger leaves. The ends of 
these sprays are covered with the bright 
blue forget-me-not flowers. If you have 
a rather open place in your garden where 
you would like something unusual in 
form, and hardy in growth, this would 
be the flower. By getting the plants 
now, they will bloom throughout the 
summer months; and when you want 
something special in the way of an odd 
looking centerpiece decoration, place 
some sprays of this bright blue in a 
low bowl with a few of the clear yellow 
Doronicum excelsum. 


Painted Daisy (Pyrethrum hybridum 
grandiflorum). These are large cosmos- 
like flowers ranging from bright pink to 
deep red with bright yellow centers. The 
clumps have heavy leaves clustered at 
the bottom, from which the long grace- 
ful stems carry the bright flowers. 
Seedlings planted now bloom in May 
and June and again in the fall. They 
are graceful and long-lasting as cut 
flowers, and can also be combined with 
Doronicum excelsum or columbine, and 
a few of the long lacy leaves of the delph- 
inium.—Mrs. F. Fornari, San Francisco. 
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IT 


than $100. Vimlite is a flexible 
built—small ones and large ones. 
much earlier. The VIMLITE or 


SPECIAL 


In order to acquaint you with this material 


lamp shade—upon receipt of 25c in coin. 


500 FIFTH AVENU 





IT WAS A SENSATION 


at the San Leandro Flower Show 





FOR GREENHOUSE COVERING 


SEELE. Eo 


HIS VIMLITE Greenhouse was built with redwood fram- 
ing in cooperation with the California Redwood Associa- 
tion. It can be duplicated anywhere on the West Coast for less 


glass which will transmit a 


large percentage of the beneficial Ultra-Violet rays of the sun. 
More and more of these VIMLITE Greenhouses are being 


Always efficient and satis- 


factory—Easy to heat—Less costly to buy and only half to 
maintain. Plants in VIMLITE Houses and Hot Beds mature 


the complete building can be 


bought from your local dealer. Full information upon request. 


OFFER 


, we will be glad to send you a sheet 


of VIMLITE, pattern, directions and materials for making an attractive 6” 


THE VITALITE Co. 


E, NEW YORK 

















for FALL PLANTING 
SUNSET SPECIALS 

12 Giant King Alfred Daffodils, | 

Each bulb will have 2 blooms, $1.00. 








| 

| 
| Blue and Gold Rock Garden Bulbs | 
| Scilla Siberica (Blue), Eranthis Hyemalis(Gold), | 


Muscari Heavenly Blue, Yellow Crocus, Scilla | 
Campanulata Blue. One doz. each (60 bulbs) 





| for $1.75. Postpaid. 
i Send for complete bulb catalog. r 
| 


| Dept. D., 1759 Franklin Blvd., Eugene, Oregon 


CONLEYS BLOSSOM FARM 











16 room residence, 2 acre garden in exclusive loca- 
tion. 4 sunporches, and downstairs bedrooms make 
it ideal for invalids and children. Available fur- 
nished or unfurni hed. Reasonable. For information 
wri e own 'r, Mrs. W. E. Hindry, 781 Prospect Bivd., 
Pasadena, Cal. 
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NEW FALL CATALOGUE 


now ready 
and mailed if asked for 


Fall planting insures early 
Spring flowers 














FERRY-MORSE SEED CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO 














You Should Own 
These Garden Books 


“From A Sunset Garden’’ 


By Sydney B. Mitchell 


*“‘Gardening With Herbs” 
By Helen M. Fox 


$3.00 $3.50 


Reviews of these two excellent garden books have already appeared in Sunset Magazine, 
This is just to remind you that they may be ordered from Sunset at the prices quoted, 
Send us your order for one or both today. 


Sunset Book Dept., 1045 Sansome St., San Francisco 

















Cruiser ras 
a PLANT 


Aan . 4 Guaranteed 


Abi] © |HALLAWELL’S 


lin rte. 


ua ) -Bulbs- 
, NOW 


FOR SUCCESSFUL BLOOMS 
NEXT SPRING 








Wear the original Cruiser Stag! New Fall Catalog now ready 
Storm defying! Wear resisting! 
BIG, roomy, easy to wear. 
Authentic timber cruiser style. 
Made of 24-02. all-wool Oregon 


contains full description of 
Hallawell’s dependable bulbs. 


fabric, processed and Guaran- POSTPAID Call at Garden Headquarters, 

teed Waterproof. Built double. Sizes 34-48 9 — <; ae ta tae 

8 roomy pockets, including COLORS: 256 Market St., San Francisco 

game pocket across back. Plaids: or mail post card or coupon 
| suppl: ; Red & Black 

If your dealer cannot supply you ate ak ala. 


rder ct. Use coupon below. 
order direct U ene Green & Black 


Solids: 
Navy Blue 
HKasttteis. § 2% \|HALLAWELUS 
orest Green 
Breeches to 


u 
eae sy match $8.50 sOrsuccesstil ‘Gardens 















! 
t Hallawell Seed Co., Dept. A. 





HIRSCH-WEIS MFG. CO., Portland, Oregon, Dept. ‘‘S’ : 256 Market St., San Francisco 
Gentlemen: J Chest J i eet! PE ek cee 
(5 $11.50 enclosed. Send STAG | Size.......\Color } Please send FREE, Hallawell’s FALL \ 
(0 $8.50 enclosed. Send Breeches { gg — \ BULB CATALOG. I 
2 Please send Catalog of Garments in Actual Colors. ! I 
FT REP PEP SERIE ea ey eo ee eee re { 
Name. . 1 I 
Address : Te ee Oe TT Rey ee 


ae : ‘6 |L NURSERY AT QUINTARA ST: & 23rd AVE. 1 
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Garden Soil 


(Continued from page 15) 


are other forms of humus whose value 
depends on their nature and condition. 
Let’s examine these forms of humus and 
see how they fit our requirements. 
Green manure cover crops, which may 
be plowed under, become a valuable 
form of humus in the soil for agricul- 
turists because they are easily raised 
where they are needed, ordinarily at a 
time of year when the ground is not 
needed for other crops. Where a cover 
crop may be raised under these condi- 
tions no other form of humus in the soil 
need be considered. Cover crops are not 
valuable on small areas where quick re- 
sults are desirable because several years 
would be required to put sufficient 
humus into the soil by this method. 
You, with your city lot garden, can 
scarcely plant a “cover crop” and so 
must look to another source for humus. 
Leaf mold is humus formed by the 
decay of leaves. It is possible to correct 
a bad soil condition by the use of leaf 
mold, but as compared with peat it is 
open to three objections: it is not highly 
absorbent of moisture, it breaks down 
quickly in the soil (entirely losing its 
identity in less than one year), and it is 
much more expensive than peat moss. 


What Is Peat Moss? 


Peat is humus formed by the partial 
decay of plant life under conditions 
which have kept it from complete de- 
composition for many years. It is of 
many different kinds. As is the case 
with other forms of humus any kind of 
peat would assist in correcting a bad 
physical soil condition, but sphagnum 
moss peat is preferable to the others. 
Sphagnum moss peat is one of the most 
absorbent substances known. A United 
States Government bulletin says that it 
will hold from fifteen to thirty times its 
own weight in moisture. Sphagnum 
moss peat retains its identity in the soil 
for many years, breaking down very 
slowly and continuing constantly to per- 
form its many functions of soil building. 
Consider the possibilities of a humus in 
your soil which will hold such a pre- 
ponderance of moisture, yet actually 
facilitate desirable drainage, and which 
will continue to do this for many years. 

Peat moss is not a fertilizer and should 
not be applied after the manner of fer- 
tilizer. Fertilizer is held to the top of 
the soil because sooner or later it dis- 
solves and its strength is carried down 
through the soil by the moisture. Noth- 
ing comes out of peat moss, therefore it 
should be put where it will serve its 
purpose. If it is used to correct the 
physical condition of the soil it should 
be thoroughly mixed with the soil in 
sufficient quantity. If it is needed as a 
mulch then it should be applied to the 
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Sani-Flush 


. 





cleans closet bowls 
without scouring 


SANI-FLUSH keeps the toilet 
glistening like new—always. It 
removes stains, rust marks and 
all other discolorations without 
scrubbing. 

Sani-Flush puts an end to the 
cause of toilet odors. Besides 
cleaning the bowl, it cleans and 
purifies the hidden trap that no 
scrubbing can reach, 

Follow directions on the can. 
Sani-Flush does a thorough job 
and saves you much unpleasant 
labor. 

Don’t confuse Sani-Flush 
with ordinary cleansers. It is 
intended to clean toilets. Also, 
Sani-Flush is effective for 
cleaning automobile radiators. 
See directions on the can, 

Sold at grocery, drug, and 
hardware stores, 25c. The Hy- 
gienic Products Co., Canton, O. 




















What, in your opinion, 1s the best 
article in this issue of Sunset? Just write 
your answer on a postal card and mail 1t 


to the editors. Thank you. 















| Record Your Homes 
i and Gardens! 
i 


i Learn to make really good pictures 
| of them. 


Camera Craft | 


/ The beautiful photographic | 














monthly will show Hl 
you how 








| 
| Send 10 cents 


for late issue 













| = 
_ Camera Craft Publishing | 


Company 
703 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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top, but don’t expect a sprinkle of peat 
moss over the top of rock-hard adobe or 
clay to perform a miracle. If plenty of 
peat moss has originally been mixed | 
with the soil, it may be used over the 
top at intervals to maintain the supply. 

If your soil is pure sand or is hard, | 
harsh, sticky when wet, will not hold | 
moisture except in a soggy condition, | 
cracks when it dries, forms a cake over | 
| the top, is extremely heavy—if you are | 
| troubled with any one of these your soil | 
| lacks humus, and nothing else will cor- | 
rect the trouble or give you good results. | 
If you want to correct such a condition | 
quickly and positively, use peat moss. 
Use enough and mix it thoroughly with | 
the soil. During the growing season use | 
it as a mulch around your plants and | 
| wet it down thoroughly. When the sea- | 
| son is over work this mulch in with the | 
| soil and the next year use more as a| 








mulch. 
| If the soil of your lawn is hard and | 
| lifeless, turn it over, spread peat moss | 
| evenly over the top four inches deep and 
|then mix that peat moss thoroughly | 
| with the soil to a depth of four inches. 
| Apply fertilizer and rake it in one inch 
| deep, sow your seed and keep the sur- 
face moist until it is thoroughly germi- | 
nated. Then use a stationary spray when- | 
| ever the grass shows it needs it, soaking | 
the ground below the limit of the roots. 
One bale of peat moss to two hundred 
square feet may be necessary if your soil | 
is bad. 
| If your rose garden is not satisfactory, 
| use peat moss. During the growing sea- | 
| son use it as a mulch, two inches deep if | 
| there is plenty in the soil, four inches | 
| deep if there is none in the soil. Wet it | 
| down thoroughly. At the proper season | 
| for transplanting, remove every bush, 
mix peat moss and fertilizer thoroughly 
with the soil, and reset your bushes. 
Use more as a mulch around the bushes. 
Editor’s Note-—We agree with Mr. | 
Ketner that peat moss is the most efh- | 
cient form of garden humus. Since, how- | 
ever, peat moss is not a fertilizer, plant | 
food must also be added to the soil to 
make plants grow. The commercial 
fertilizers and plant foods go hand in 
hand with peat moss in the modern | 
| garden. These two (peat moss and com- | 
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The Days of the 
STOCKADE HAVE PASSED 





The stockade saved the lives of thou- 
sands. It afforded safety and protection 
for lives and property. It prevented in- 
vasion. But the days of the stockade have 
passed. The need of protection of life and 
property, however, remains. 

Today, Cyclone Fence will stop the 
malicious or thoughtless intruder. It will 
prevent damage to your flowers and prop- 
erty. It will keep children away from 
fast moving traffic. It is an investment in 
protection which is as necessary to the 
welfare of you and your family and the 
safety of your property as the stockade 
was to the early settlers. 

Made of rust-resistant copper-steel Cy- 
clone Fence will last years longer. It is 
available in all western states. No job 
too large, no job too small. An accurate 
estimate will be submitted, without obli- 
gation. Write for catalog—address nearest 
office, Dept. S. 


Cyclone Fence 
Standard Fence Company 


Oakland - Los les - San Francisco, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. Portland, Ore. 
Pacific Coast Division of: 
CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
General Offices: WAUKEGAN, ILL. 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Cyclone—not a ‘‘type"’ of fence, 
but fence made exclusively by 
Cyclone Fence Company and 
Adentified by this trade-mark. 





| mercial fertilizers) properly used will | “FRAGRANT GLADIOLUS” 


make your garden dreams come true! 








OUTSIDE 
+ BUD-NEW 
BRANCH WILL 
GBOW /N- 
WARD 













INSIDE BUD — 
NEW STEM WILLGROW 
TOWARDS CENTEA 


CUT BRANCH CBOSSING 
AND GROWING TO- 
WABOS CENTER, 



















































| planted now will bloom about March 15th, one month before 
| Baby Glads. More fragrant than freezias. Stems 21+ ft. long; 
| color cream yellow. Withstand heavy frosts. Outstanding new 
| cut flower. Six bulbs $1.00, 12 bulbs $1.25. 

| GIANT HYBRID AMARYLLIS. Easily grown; produce 
| flowers measuring six to fourteen inches across. These hybrids 
| have blooms and foliage at same time. Colors are white marked 
crimson, pink, scarlet, ruby-red. Better than tulips for the 
west. Special Offer; largest size bulbs $5.00 per doz., medium 
size bulbs $3.00 per doz. Write for catalog, 

HENDERSON’S EXPERIMENTAL GARDENS 

Route 5, Box 22 Fresno, California 





COLCHICUM “The Wonder Bulb’’ 


Lovely, Crocus-like flowers of rosy-laven- 
der shade. Blooms without soil or water, 
in early Autumn. Simply place in sunny 
window, where these delightfully fragrant 
flowers will unfold in quick succession 
$2.25 per dozen, 5 for $1.00. Catalog of 
Autumn Flowering Bulbs, ““Amaryilids” 
and Rare Iris, Free on Request. 


GORDON AINSLEY Campbell, Calif. 








See pruning article on page 18. 
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DIVORCE 


yourself from 


DRY 
SKIN 


. with 
DERMETICS fast 
replacing 


COSMETICS 


Hollywood stars are 
turning to Dermetics, 
a new scientific pro- 
gram working with the 
physiological laws of 
health in the skin to 
bring out the natural 
beauty of your skin. They are abandoning the 
ancient cosmetic practice of smearing pasty creams on 
their skin that contain injurious solid substances that 
block the pores and cause obstipation of the skin. 


Write for FREE BOOKLET 


DERMETICS INC. 
formerly Natura Inc. 
Terminal Sales Building, Seattle, Wash. 
Studio Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
Suite 210 1182 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 





Zita Johann 
starring in 


“The Man Who Dared”’ 














812 West 8th, Los Angeles, Cal. 
You will be presentable on 


> 
LADIES: all occasions, with the un- 


sightly hair growth removed from the face, 
armpits and limbs, especially if you use Tis-Gon, 
the perfect depilatory. Tis-Gon deodorizes 
and retards hair growth. Keep in step with 
modern trend. Send 25c plus a three cent 
stamp to Tis-Gon Co., 728 So. Hill St. Bldg., 
Los Angeles, Calif., and receive a very gener- 
ous package. At leading dealers $1.00 per jar. 


Street - 


City __State_ 2 








EXPERIENCE 


Gained in a Children’s Hospital 
evolved 


DR. STEDMAN’S 
TEETHING POWDERS 


Make use of that - goo today 
for YOUR baby 








None genuine without 
this trade-mark. Atal] 
‘Mark, Druggists. 
JAMES H.STEDMAN, 
ENGLAND 














Are you a busy, happy, western home- 
maker, eager to be a good-looking wife and 
mother as well as a good housekeeper? 
Then look to Barbara Lenox for practical, 
sensible, helpful advice as to what you can 
do now to make yourself more attractive. 


R All the Family Should Use >I 


Cuticura Taleum 


Ideal after Baby’s bath, to complete 
Mother’s toilet, after Father’s shave. 


Price 25c. Sample free. 
tem “Cuticura,” Dept. 10K, Malden, Mass. 





































You can use a hammer in inserting the new 


Moore 


Aluminum Push-Pins 


into plaster walls or woodwork, and 
they will hold fast. 


6 for 10 Cents. All Dealers 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia 
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A Beauty Letter 


From Barbara Lenox 





Dear 


HE last time I wrote you a letter, I 

wrote from Hollywood. This time I 
haven’t really been away, but I’ve been 
on a lecture spree! Almost every day 
for two weeks I was at the Emporium 
in San Francisco, discussing all sorts of 
beauty subjects, and after months of 
writing to an invisible audience, this 
personal contact with SuNsET readers 
was most refreshing. I wish I could 
meet every one of you, so that we could 
talk over your particular problems. 
Perhaps I shall be able to meet more of 
you if I can find time to repeat my lec- 
tures in other cities. 

The lectures at the Emporium were 
for the most part a discussion of personal 
charm and physical attractiveness as a 
decisive factor not only in getting and 
keeping a possible position but in mak- 
ing friends these keenly competitive 
days, with emphasis on the fact that 
beauty works inwards, that ugliness can 
be routed, and that age can be outwitted. 
We talked about care of the skin and 
hair here in the West, where we have to 
individualize our treatments somewhat 
to meet climatic conditions, just as we 
should always follow a treatment that 
meets our own particular personal re- 
quirements. 

At the end of every lecture I invited 
the audience to ask questions. I was 
very much impressed by the sensible, 
intelligent questions asked. Some of 
them were repeated so often that I am 
going to take them up again, here and 
now. 

“How can I keep my neck young and 
free from wrinkles?” was one question 
that was asked again and again. In the 
past issues I have discussed wrinkles 
and age marks, but have never special- 
ized on the neck, so I am glad that ques- 
tion was brought up. The neck you 
know, is usually one of the first places 
to show an aging condition. Of course 
every one wants a young smooth neck- 
line, and I am happy to say you can 
have one if you will just follow a few 
suggestions. 

The most common type of neck aging 
is one where the skin looks like crepe 
paper, and where there are two or three 
“ring” wrinkles around the neck, and 
the skin itself has a sallow, brownish 
cast to it. Look in the mirror and see 
if you have any or all of these condi- 
tions. Even if your neck is young and 
firm do follow some of these suggestions. 
Skin authorities are emphasizing more 
and more the necessity of preventing 
wrinkles, rather than waiting until they 
appear and then frantically trying to 
erase them. Remember, you do not 


have to have wrinkles or grow old, if 
you have average health and take pre- 
ventive measures. 

Naturally you cannot remove an 
effect until you discover the cause. Loss 
of weight, low vitality, overfatigue and 
all such things will encourage wrinkles, 
but usually the cause is local. If the 
skin on your neck looks tired and flabby, 
in most cases it means that cell activity 
is sluggish. Just what do we mean by 
cell activity? Merely this, that the skin 
is always building new cells, and throw- 
ing off old ones, and as long as this 
process goes on actively we have a young 
skin; but when the process slows down, 
we have an over-accumulation of dead 
cells, and a dead-looking skin. To cor- 
rect this we must stimulate cell activity, 
and the way to do this is through the 
circulation. 

The cells are not only nourished by 
the blood, but according to Dr. A. R. 
Robertson, there is a substance in the 
blood which keeps the skin elastic and 
tight; if the circulation is not stimulated 
the skin will of course become loose and 
flabby. If you would prevent an old 
looking neck, then, stir up the circula- 
tion every day, and if you want to 
youthify a neck that is already old, 
stimulate the circulation faithfully and 
regularly. Keep the skin oiled and pro- 
tected, but in addition use something 
to “blush” or stimulate the blood stream. 
I will gladly send you names of products, 
if you will write me and enclose a 
stamped self addressed envelope. 

It is also helpful to take every day 
some form of general exercise, including 
movements which affect the muscles of 
the neck. Throw the head as far back 
as possible, then open and close the 
mouth rapidly ten times. Hold the 
head erect, shoulders relaxed. Turn 
chin alternately over the right shoulder, 
then over the left, repeating the per- 
formance ten times. All necks should 
have cold water smacked on them every 
morning. No one needs to have an 
ugly chin or throat line, but beauty 
under the chin is like salvation—it isn’t 
won all in a moment; however, like 
salvation, it is worth working for. 

Another question that was asked 
again and again was about hands, and I 
think that was because most of us are 
now having what I call “‘after-vacation 
hands”; that is, the skin looks hard and 
dry, and the nails are brittle. Try on 
alternate nights using first a bleach and 
then a very oily cream under sleeping 
gloves. Don’t neglect to apply hand 
lotion after every washing, and do invest 
in a really good “dress-up” preparation 
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to parties. 


In choosing finger nail polishes, study 
your skin tone and also consider your 
frock and your lipstick. Try applying 
the polish on the small finger first and 
the thumb last. If you use a layer of 
colorless polish under the bright one, 
the effect is usually better. There are 
some polishes that are more lasting than 
others—that will not readily break off 
or scale off—and there are exciting new 


shades. 


Please feel free to write me if you need 
any suggestions, and please remember 
to enclose a stamped self addressed en- 
velope.— Barbara Lenox, Beauty Editor. 





Desert Galleon 


I ECADES ago 

—# A tale was told 

Of a miner’s last request, 

“Bury me with the galleon, west!” 
No one fathomed his odd remark 
But one lone Indian boy 
Remembering his tribal legend 
Of the ship that sailed the West— 
A ship that never returned. 


In the time of tribal wealth, 

There sailed a Spanish galleon 

In to our inland sea. 

For some dull reason, now unknown, 
She found her way below 

And crystallized her beauty 

In glistening, salty shroud. 


The tribe 1s small, 

The sea 1s dead, 

And, clothed in garments 

Made of sand, 

The galleon sleeps in peace! 

But winds have ever changed 

The course of ships; 

And, even now, the wind 

Still guides the galleon’s path. 

Travellers tell of phantom ships— 

Mirages true to Spain. 

A miner found her once again, 

Clothed in sheerest crystal beauty, 

Witching beauty, standing in the desert, 

Calling through uncharted lands 

To those who seek an epitaph, 

““Bury me with the galleon—West. 
—James Neill Northe. 
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Release 


O one can bind my spirit 
In a house that’s made of clay, 
For I’ve seen the jacaranda 
In its blue, blue dress; 
Tve seen the waxen blossoms 
Of an old magnolia; 
Ive seen acacias flowering 
Along a winding road, 
And the scarlet eucalyptus 
In the spring. 
—Grace L. Blount. 
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SPORTS, no matter how strenuously you in 
dulge—even in salt water bathing, you can 
be sure of smooth, gleaming, perfectly 
groomed nails for SOCIAL AFFAIRS if you 
use GLISSEN. Easy to apply, long lasting, 
most beautiful! 


MAKE THE GLISSEN TEST! 





GARDENING without gloves— 
delving into soil, gravel even the 
acids from plants won't 
make GLISSEN peel. 







Put GLISSEN on certain fingernails, and your 
present polish on others. Leave them both 
on a week, and SEE which one is best. A 
daring test, but GLISSEN always wins 


HOUSEWORK with its hours, sometimes, in 
steaming laundry suds, dishwashing, the pre 
paration of fruits and vegetables, the use of 
scouring powders and furniture polishes—all 

these things are a supreme 


test for a nail polish. But ” 

GLISSEN comes through <" 

with flying colors. Lasts a * 

week or more without fad- 

ing or chipping. : 
GLISSEN COMPANY, 759 Seward Street, Hollywood, California 

Gentlemen: 
(J Send me two trial bottles of GLISSEN in shades checked. | en- 


Oc to cover mailing. 
LiquiD Send a 


(] Send me prepaid a set of GLISSEN Polish and Remover, in shade 
checked, | enclose 50c. 
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NAI L PO LI $ H () Natural [] Medium [_] Dark Medium (Rose) [(} Deep (Red) 
Name__ - Address a ——a 
City. State SM-1 





THE WILL 
TO ACHIEVE 


—it keeps you marching on! 


“The Willto 
Achieve,"* Oregon 
Mutual L ; 
trademark gZ 
Avard Fairbanks, 
noted sculpt 
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@ “Success” comes only to those who keep on trying for their 
goal—who never say quit. Two important goals every man should 
have are (1) financial independence; and (2) personal achieve- 
ment wherein one makes this old world a little better for his 
having lived in it. The spirit embodied in ““The Will to Achieve,” 
the famous four-word slogan of Oregon Mutual, will send you 
swinging forward to goals that are worthy, sincere! 

Oregon Mutual Life has helped thousands to establish the goal 
of financial independence, and can aid you in achieving yours. 
As the first step toward your goal, send the coupon for Oregon 
Mutual Life’s ‘‘Personal Analysis Chart.’’ No obligation. 









“Only Mutual Life Insurence Company West of the Rockies” 


Sea aa re — — = oe oe os ow —_——_— = a 
Oregon Mutual Life Insurance Company, Portland, Oregon. 
Send me a “Personal Analysis Chart’—without cost or obligation. 
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E have just finished reading the week’s 


accumulation of manuscripts. Because of 


the Labor Day holiday there aren’t so many as 
usual, but, even so, there are four wire letter 
baskets heaped high with poetry good and not 
so good; scenarios for garden movies; recipes 
for Kitchen Cabinet and Kitchen Rangers; 
garden tips for tenderfeet; and serious and semi- 
serious articles about western building, western 
gardening, western vacations. Those manu- 
scripts tell us a great many things. For instance: 


-. 


In those four baskets of manuscripts there 
are only four envelopes bearing eastern post- 
marks. The others are all from Sunset Land. 
Apparently the fact has penetrated that, since 
Sunset is a strictly western publication, we 
buy only from western writers and artists. 


* * 


Sunset readers send us twice as much poetry 
as prose. This in a way is regrettable, for we 
use so little verse in the magazine. There is 
never space for more than two or three poems 
in an issue, yet in this week’s manuscripts there 
are more than a hundred really good bits of 
verse. Perhaps this fact explains why your 
specially prized poem was returned to you. 


* * 


We can always tell which manuscripts are 
submitted by free lance writers and which ones 
come from our own Sunset readers. Most of 
the articles and poems signed by Sunseteers 
are accompanied by cordial letters, often per- 
soral in tone, indicating the bond of sincere 
friendship that exists between Sunset and its 
readers. Today there is the letter from Mrs. 
E. M. Dean in which she says: “J’ ve been wanting 
to tell you how much I liked two poems recently 
in Sunset. One was ‘Knapsack Song’ and the 
other ‘Desert Noon’. Do you mind if I say that 
I did not care for the one called ‘West’—there was 
something a little saccharine about it. But of 
course that 1s all a matter of opinion... .” 
From this we know that Mrs. Dean has been 
reading Sunset thoughtfully, and it is natural 
that, in turn, we should give her poems a most 
careful reading. 


* * 


Occasionally certain manuscripts make us 
smile. Here is an article about making Christ- 
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mas gifts. In it are specific directions for making 
a decorated fly swatter, trimmed with yarn 
flowers. This gives us a moment of reflection. 
Would the majority of our readers really like 
to know how to decorate fly swatters or are 
most of them willing to go through life killing 
their prey with a rolled up newspaper or an 
ordinary, unadorned wire spanker? We wonder! 


x ® 


Then there are moments of ecstasy that come 
to us as we go through your typewritten pages, 
moments of rapture such as we felt when we 
came across this from Ethel Romig Fuller, our 
beloved poet of the Northwest: 


White heather 1s a lyric poem 

Written by the sun 

With an icicle dipped in glacial green ink. 
Let someone read a meaning 

In the cool, delicate words ..... 

Let someone set a spray of white heather 
To the music of a young lad’s laughter. 


i wk 


We like to read your manuscripts. We want 
you to continue to send us your good ideas, your 
choicest poetry, your garden experiences, your 
favorite recipes, and brief accounts of your hap- 
piest vacation days. Your contributions may 
come back to you, but when they do, please 
remember that it is impossible for us to find 
space for all of the good things that are sent to 
us. Remember, too, that we can use short, 
practical items better than long articles and 
that everything (except poetry) must put across 
some specific idea or ideas that other western 
families will find useful. 


* 


As we sit here with your brain children about 
us, studying how we can fit some of them into 
future issues, we keep visualizing the Sunset 
of the future—a big, 250-page publication with 
plenty of space for the good material that must 
now be rejected. But dreams are simply schemes 
unless they are shared with others, so we say 
to you. “Come join in our Sunset dreams. Help 
us to build the finest, biggest magazine in the world 
right here in Sunset Land. Every time that you 
remind a friend to subscribe to the magazine, every 
time that you patronize a Sunset advertiser, you 
help to make a big, beautiful dream come true for 
all of us.—Lou Richardson. 
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There are two kinds of drivers: 
Those who enjoy driving a car 
and those who don't. With 
powerful Super Shell Ethyl in 
your tank, there's no question 
which kind you are. And this 
double premium gasoline sells 


for only a 2¢ premium now. 














Only PABCO gives to shingles and 
roofing that vital EXTRA coating of 
protection that makes PABCO roofs 
impervious to weather and ready for 
double duty and more than ordinary 
‘roof life expectancy’’| 


Only PABCO Squaron Shingles (see 
cut) have the ‘’Sealege” feature that 
SEALS IN the life-giving saturantl 


Longer life... greater roof economyl 


EASY BUDGET PAYMENTS 


Look in your telephone book... today.. 

for the name of the nearest Authorized 
PABCO Roofing Applicator... who will 
gladly give you an estimate and tell you 
cen the PABCO Easy Budget Payment Plan. 


THE PARAFFINE COMPANIES, Inc. 


Los Angeles 


PABC 


San Francisco Portland Seattle 


PABCO SHINGLES ARE DOUBLE COATED. 
EXTRA PROTECTION! 


You wouldn't stop painting your house with one lone coat. That's 
no protection. Why invest ina roof with only one coat on the wear- 

ing surface? DABCO SHINGLES are the only shingles made with 
two solid coats, plus the Final Surfacing of mineral granules! Notice 
the illustration. Where all other manufacturers finish with one coat 
A Pabco continues with another! Extra protection . . . like 
two coats of paint on your house. 


saturated 
¥ felt [}coat 





All other roofing 7 
manufacturers stop here 


SHINGLES AND 
ROOFING 








